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Y THE END of 1928, THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 

will have completed its seventh volume and its 
most hectic year. The first six volumes (1922 to 
1927 inclusive) were complete in ten issues each, 
July and August being regularly omitted. Volume 
VII will contain less than the quota, for January, 
February and Sepember issues will be lacking. 
All issues for 1928, however, are in the enlarged 
format and will therefore be uniform for binding. 
Expiration dates of all subscriptions are moved 
ahead, of course, to compensate in full for num- 
bers missed. 

Elaborate and complicated explanations could be 
given for the irregularities of the present year, but 
a simple statement of the situation will suffice. The 
visual movement has progressed steadily since 
1922; the demands made by the field upon its only 
magazine have grown proportionately; the resour- 
ces and working staff of the magazine, which were 
sufficient a few years ago, have become wholly in- 
adequate to the increasing load; expansion, there- 
and the task of 





fore, has become imperative 
achieving this expansion and securing new sources 
of working capital has fallen as an added burden 
on the same original group, already overloaded. 

Under these conditions, obviously, the expansion- 
process has had to be slow and may still continue 
to be slow for a time. We are entirely confident 
that our many friends and readers will make gen- 
erous allowance for the irregularities of this tran- 
sition stage. Those who know the visual field 
best—the seemingly endless difficulties, complexi- 
ties and disappointments that have beset the de- 
velopmental period of the great movement so far— 
will understand perfectly and forgive easily. The 
result of such patience will be in due time a great- 
ly improved and enlarged EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 


HE IMMINENT development of “talkies” on 

a national scale has brought the theatrical mo- 
tion picture industry to a point of excitement bor- 
dering upon frenzy. “Sound stages” are under con- 
struction everywhere at enormous cost. The army 
of screen actors are working, or worrying, over 
their voices. Studios of voice culture are sprouting 
daily to gather in the easy tuition fees. Directors 
are faced with the appalling task of learning to di- 
rect a picture and keep silent themselves. The 
manufacturers of the various sound-producing- 
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systems are feverishly busy competing with each 
other in getting theatres equipped with the costly 
but essential apparatus. The cinematic world as-a 
whole is looking to “sound” to usher in for movie- 
dom a new era of increased box-office patronage 
and restored or magnified profits. 

During these exciting days of desperate experi- 
ment and headlong preparation for the supposedly 
bigger days to come, the movie industry is running 
true to form by making foolish and serious mis- 
takes. It will pay dearly for them, of course, but 
this industry is more or less unique among other 
industries in that it seems able to absorb and sur- 
vive costly errors that would have spelled early 
ruin to any other line of business. 

One of the minor mistakes in this rush toward 
“sound” is the obvious faking of effects. Instead 
of the baby’s actual cry we hear a wooden squawk- 
er; someone taps a hollow gourd with a drumstick 
and we are expected to take it for knocking on a 
heavy oaken door three inches thick; the ear-split- 
ting crash is the same whether an airplane falls on a 
sandpile or goes through the sheet-iron roof of a 
building; the heroine puckers her lips and a beau- 
tiful whistle comes forth (obviously not her own 
whistle), then, she unpuckers and the whistle goes 
right on. Such “sound” is more than merely ridic- 
ulous, it does more than merely bring titters at se- 
rious moments in the film. It has made tens of thou- 
sands stay away from “talking” films when they 
have heard one. 

A major mistake lies here. The market for silent 
films has been about 20,000 theatres, and this mar- 
ket has hitherto absorbed the total product of ail 
producers. The “sound” market, at an optimistic 
estimate, may be 1000 theatres in one year from 
now—yet practically all producers are rushing to 
put out “talkies” with only one theatre out of twen- 
ty able to take them. Competition has been violent 
enough in silent films. In the “talkie” competition 
somebody is going to sufter, and seriously. 


HE “SOUND” AGITATION in the field of 

theatrical movies is causing decided reverbera- 
tions in the non-theatrical field. The speaking film 
is already envisioned by some enthusiasts as a 
school-room device of supreme value. The teach- 
ers voice can now come in a can, along with a 
moving picture of the teacher teaching, if desired. 
Perhaps it is time for someone to rise and give ut- 
terance to another Edisonian dictum—to the gen- 
eral effect that, teachers being no longer needed, 
we have only to turn over the classrooms to the 
Motion Picture Operators’ Union. However, we 
shall have more to say about this later. 
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Visual Education in the Museum of Science and Industry 


Director 


S A RESULT of studies 
A made in the Museums of the 
Peaceful Arts, of New York, and 
in leading museums of science 
and industry in Europe, we have 
deductions as to 


made certain 


what constitutes a good educa 
tional exhibit. It is premised that 
the museum is of value both for 
adult and child education, with 
out the compulsory features 
found, as a rule, in our educa- 
tional systems. This requires that 
museum exhibits should first at 
tract, even entice, the visitor, and 
second, that the manner in which 
they are put together should be 
such as to sustain attention until 
he obtains a clear picture or un- 
derstanding that is of educational 
value. In general, therefore, the 
museum must sacrifice those ad- 
vantages that come from doing 
necessary things which one does 
not like to do. It is believed, how- 
ever, that school, home and _ so- 
sufficient training 


ciety furnish 


along these lines. This puts the 


museum somewhat in competi- 
tion with the library, theatre and 
recreation grounds. 

In developing a museum of 
science and industry where edu- 
cation may be obtained in a 
pleasurable manner without the 
urge of credit marks and diplo- 
mas, we have felt that there is a 
broad and deep-seated desire on 
the part of both young and old to 
obtain an understanding of the 
ideas in- 


basic prine.ples and 


volved in our mushroom scien- 
tific and industrial development. 
been SO 


This development has 
great that even the 


say nothing of the ordinary man, 


expert, to 


feels a certain hopelessness in his 
ability to understand the mechan- 


t the Museums of the Peaceful Arts, 


Dr. F. C. BRown 


isms of our day that are outside 
the realm of his particular experi- 
ence. It is the duty of the museum 
to remove this hopeless feeling 
and to make the average man be- 
lieve that he can understand, in a 
way, at least, the developments 
that have taken place and the de- 
velopments that are taking place 
in all lines of mechanistic devel- 
opment. 

A man may understand consid- 
erable about an automobile with- 


out ever seeing one, but he can 








Old French Pole Lathe in the 
Museums of the Peaceful Arts. 


understand it very much more 
readily if he has seen the automo- 
bile function, if he has driven it, 
and if he has been his own repair 
man and has not only repaired 
tires but has ground and adjusted 
valves and fixed the vacuum sys- 


tem and the multitude of things 


that sooner or later need repair. 


While it is not the intention of 
the museum to be a repair school 
in any sense, it is desired that the 
visitor shall become familiar with 
the working and functioning of 


New York City 


all the parts of the automobile 
through separate working models 
of parts as well as through sec- 
tioned assembled automobiles. 
like will 
only be used to supplement the 
models and the exhibits which 
have created a sustained interest. 

The highest type of exhibit is 
that which attracts the visitor to 
want to see it and which impels 
him to think about it long after 
If this thinking 
culminates in questions, library 
reading, and a certain amount of 
activity on the part of the visitor, 
the exhibit may be called good. 
In general, an exhibit is attrac- 
tive when the visitor can operate 
it himself by pressing a button, 
turning a crank, pulling a string, 
or going through various ma- 
nipulations with his hands, feet, 
mouth and eyes, and in certain 
exhibits the visitor may even use 
his olfactory sense. If the exhi- 
bit is not quite clear to the visitor 
after the reading of a brief label, 
he may, in many cases, press a 
button and see, in a motion pic- 
ture, how an apparatus works. 
For example, the visitor who has 
never seen any kind of a lathe 
work might like to see, in a 
motion picture before him, how 
the pole lathe is worked. He can 
then himself, within a few min- 
utes, carve a piece of wood in the 
old lathe just as it was done in 
the seventeenth century. The un- 
trained visitor, in fact, can do this 
much more easily than is possible 
on one of our modern improved 
lathes. 

We have found that an exhibit 
of second order of merit is one 
which is operated and explained 
by a guide. The guide may cram 


Books, charts and the 


he has seen it. 
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Y THE END of 1928, THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 

will have completed its seventh volume and its 
most hectic year. The first six volumes (1922 to 
1927 inclusive) were complete in ten issues each, 
July and August being regularly omitted. Volume 
VII will contain less than the quota, for January, 
February and Sepember issues will be lacking. 
All issues for 1928, however, are in the enlarged 
format and will therefore be uniform for binding. 
Expiration dates of all subscriptions are moved 
ahead, of course, to compensate in full for num- 
bers missed. 

Elaborate and complicated explanations could be 
given for the irregularities of the present year, but 
a simple statement of the situation will suffice. The 
visual movement has progressed steadily since 
1922; the demands made by the field upon its only 
magazine have grown proportionately; the resour- 
ces and working staff of the magazine, which were 
sufficient a few years ago, have become wholly in- 
adequate to the increasing load; expansion, there- 
and the task of 


achieving this expansion and securing new sources 





fore, has become imperative 


of working capital has fallen as an added burden 
on the same original group, already overloaded. 

Under these conditions, obviously, the expansion- 
process has had to be slow and may still continue 
to be slow for a time. We are entirely confident 
that our many friends and readers will make gen- 
erous allowance for the irregularities of this tran- 
sition stage. Those who know the visual field 
best—the seemingly endless difficulties, complext- 
ties and disappointments that have beset the de- 
velopmental period of the great movement so far— 
will understand perfectly and forgive easily. The 
result of such patience will be in due time a great- 
ly improved and enlarged EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 


HE IMMINENT development of “talkies” on 


a national scale has brought the theatrical mo- 
tion picture industry to a point of excitement bor- 
dering upon frenzy. “Sound stages” are under con- 
struction everywhere at enormous cost. The army 
of screen actors are working, or worrying, over 
their voices. Studios of voice culture are sprouting 
daily to gather in the easy tuition fees. Directors 
are faced with the appalling task of learning to di- 
rect a picture and keep silent themselves. The 
manufacturers of the various sound-producing- 
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systems are feverishly busy competing with each 
other in getting theatres equipped with the costly 
but essential apparatus. The cinematic world as-a 
whole is looking to “sound” to usher in for movie- 
dom a new era of increased box-office patronage 
and restored or magnified profits. 

During these exciting days of desperate experi- 
ment and headlong preparation for the supposedly 
bigger days to come, the movie industry is running 
true to form by making foolish and serious mis- 
takes. It will pay dearly for them, of course, but 
this industry is more or less unique among other 
industries in that it seems able to absorb and sur- 
vive costly errors that would have spelled early 
ruin to any other line of business. 

One of the minor mistakes in this rush toward 
“sound” is the obvious faking of effects. 
of the baby’s actual cry we hear a wooden squawk- 
er; someone taps a hollow gourd with a drumstick 


Instead 


and we are expected to take it for knocking on a 
heavy oaken door three inches thick; the ear-split- 
ting crash is the same whether an airplane falls on a 
sandpile or goes through the sheet-iron roof of 
building; the heroine puckers her lips and a beau- 
tiful whistle comes forth (obviously not her own 
whistle), then, she unpuckers and the whistle goes 
right on. Such “sound” is more than merely ridic- 
ulous, it does more than merely bring titters at se- 
rious moments in the film. It has made tens of thou- 
sands stay away from “talking” films when they 
have heard one 

A major mistake lies here. The market for silent 
films has been about 20,000 theatres, and this mar- 
ket has hitherto absorbed the total product of ail 
producers. The “sound” market, at an optimistic 
estimate, may be 1000 theatres in one year from 
now—yet practically all producers are rushing to 
put out “talkies” with only one theatre out of twen- 
ty able to take them. Competition has been violent 
enough in silent films. In the “talkie” competition 
somebody is going to sufter, and seriously. 


— “SOUND” AGITATION in the field of 
theatrical movies is causing decided reverbera 
tions in the non-theatrical field. The speaking film 
is already envisioned by some enthusiasts as a 
school-room device of supreme value. The teach 
along with a 
moving picture of the teacher teaching, if desired. 
Perhaps it is time for someone to rise and give ut 
terance to another Edisonian dictum—to the gen- 
eral effect that, teachers being no longer needed, 
we have only to turn over the classrooms to the 
Motion Picture Operators’ Union. However, we 
shall have more to say about this later. 


er’s voice can now come in a can, 
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S A RESULT of studies 
A made in the Museums of the 
Peaceful Arts, of New York, and 
in leading museums of science 
and industry in Europe, we have 


7] 
made certain deductions as to 


what constitutes a good educa 


tional exhibit. It is premised that 
the museum is of value both for 
adult and child education, with 
out the compulsory features 
found, as a rule, in our educa- 
tional systems. This requires that 
museum exhibits should first at- 
tract, even entice, the visitor, and 
second, that the manner in which 
they are put together should be 
such as to sustain attention until 
he obtains a clear picture or un- 
derstanding that is of educational 
value. In general, therefore, the 
museum must sacrifice those ad- 
vantages that come from doing 
necessary things which one does 
not like to do. It is believed, how- 
ever, that school, home and _ so- 
sufficient training 
This puts the 


ciety furnish 
along these lines. 


museum somewhat in 


competi- 
tion with the library, theatre and 
recreation grounds. 

In developing a museum of 
science and industry where edu- 
cation may be obtained in a 
pleasurable manner without the 
urge of credit marks and diplo- 
mas, we have felt that there is a 
broad and deep-seated desire on 
the part of both young and old to 
obtain an understanding of the 
ideas in- 


basic principles and 


volved in our mushroom scien- 
tific and industrial development. 
This 


great that 


development has been so 


even the expert, to 
say nothing of the ordinary man, 
feels a certain hopelessness in his 
ability to understand the mechan- 


Dr. F. C. BRowN 


isms of our day that are outside 
the realm of his particular experi- 
ence. It is the duty of the museum 
remove this hopeless feeling 
and to make the average man be- 
lieve that he can understand, in a 


ri 1 


wav, at least, the developments 


that have taken place and the de- 


velopments that are taking place 
in all lines of mechanistic devel- 
opment. 

\ man may understand consid- 
erable about an automobile with- 


out ever seeing one, but he can 











Old French Pole Lathe in the 
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understand it very much more 
readily if he has seen the automo- 
bile function, if he has driven it, 
and if he has been his own repair 
man and has not only repaired 
tires but has ground and adjusted 
valves and fixed the vacuum sys- 
tem and the multitude of things 
that sooner or later need repair. 
While it is not the intention of 
the museum to be a repair school 
in any sense, it is desired that the 
visitor shall become familiar with 


the working and functioning of 


f the Museums of the Peaceful Arts. New York City 


all the parts of the automobile 
through separate working models 
of parts as well as through sec- 
tioned assembled automobiles. 
like will 
only be used to supplement the 
the exhibits which 
have created a sustained interest. 

The highest type of exhibit is 
that which attracts the visitor to 


300ks, charts and the 


models and 


want to see it and which impels 
him to think about it long after 
he has seen it. If this thinking 
culminates in questions, library 
reading, and a certain amount of 
activity on the part of the visitor, 
the exhibit may be called good. 
In general, an exhibit is attrac- 
tive when the visitor can operate 
it himself by pressing a button, 
turning a crank, pulling a string, 
through various ma- 
nipulations with his hands, feet, 


or going 


mouth and eyes, and in certain 
exhibits the visitor may even use 
If the exhi- 
bit is not quite clear to the visitor 
after the reading of a brief label, 
he may, in many cases, press a 


his olfactory sense. 


button and see, in a motion pic- 
ture, how an apparatus works. 
For example, the visitor who has 
never seen any kind of a lathe 
work might like to see, in a 
motion picture before him, how 
the pole lathe is worked. He can 
then himself, within a few min- 
utes, carve a piece of wood in the 
old lathe just as it was done in 
the seventeenth century. The un- 
trained visitor, in fact, can do this 
much more easily than is possible 
on one of our modern improved 
lathes. 

We have found that an exhibit 
of second order of merit is one 
which is operated and explained 
by a guide. The guide may cram 
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more facts into an allotted time 
and may make the wheels go 
around quicker, but there is not 
the interest or the value that 
there is in the visitor-operated 
exhibits. It is somewhat the dif- 
ference between the lecture meth- 
od of teaching and well-directed 
classroom work. The model, en- 
larged or made smaller, as the 
case may be, is perhaps next in 
interest and importance, provid- 
ing it is not encased in glass, so 
that the visitor may feel nearer to 
it. Exhibits that are of a low or- 
der include merely aggregations 
of products, maps, charts, or any- 
thing that is encased in_ glass, 
dead or not functioning either at 
the will of the visitor or of the 
guide. 

One exhibit that we have found 
particularly attractive is the 
bending of a steel rail by the visi- 
tor. In the picture shown, the 
visitor presses a button, causing 
the mercury lamp to become lu- 
minous. By bending over and 
looking through an eyepiece, the 
visitor sees light interference 
bands from the interferometer, 
which is essentially a glass flat 
attached to the beams supporting 
the rail and another glass optical 
flat attached to the bottom web of 
the rail itself. The visitor presses 
down on the middle of the rail 
and finds that he can make from 
six to eight new bands come into 





“Sight presents to us a greater 
number and greater variety of ob- 
jects and qualities than any other 
of the senses.”—Hamilton’s Meta- 
physics. 

Seeing, then, must be the leading 
sense through which we measure 
or gain most of our knowledge and 
through which the genius gains his 
superior knowledge. Hence, sight 
is the greatest of all senses, not only 
from the educational point of view, 
but in daily life. 

The play or the dramatic picture 


view and that when he releases 
the pressure of his finger on the 
rail, these band disappear again. 
He finds that the harder he pres- 
ses, the larger is the number of 
bands that come into view. He 
also finds that if he lifts up on the 
weight of the rail, the light bands 
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has usually never quite under- 


stood one of the fundamental 
laws of physics, namely, that 
wherever there is a force, that 


force produces a displacement or 
an acceleration. He understands 
perfectly well that a fully loaded 
engine on a track might bend a 


steel rail, but he never supposed 
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that any such force as he could 
exert with one finger could bend 
it. The second fact that the visi- 
tor gets quite clearly is that light 
waves are a very much smaller 
unit the of 
length than any other unit with 
This 


type of exhibit excites the visi- 


for measurement 


which he has been familiar. 


tor’s curiosity in somewhat the 
that the 





same way heavens at- 





A Device That Measures the 
Bending of a Steel Rail under the 
Pressure of a Finger. 


or flanges go in the opposite di- 
rection and that there are so 
many of them that they cannot 
be counted. In other words, the 
weight of the rail is displaced al- 
most as if it were made of tissue 
paper and not of iron. 

We find that the visitor always 
believes what he sees in this ex- 
periment and that there is some- 
thing that holds him in wonder- 
ment long after he has seen the 
exhibit. First of all, the ordinary 
visitor, in spite of his book learn- 
ing and his laboratory training, 





is the most powerful demonstrative 
medium that is available, as it 
teaches by exhibition of examples, 
traits, and actions of human nature 
in the same way that anatomy is 
revealed by viewing the dissected 
parts of the body, or as the opera- 
tion of a machine is made clear in 
action. It points out, analyzes, and 
makes clear by evidence, principles, 
and arguments. It precludes any 
doubt. It is an exhibition of ex- 
pression and demonstrative reason- 
ing perfectly convincing and con- 


tracted our ancestors. Moreover, 
many visitors think of ways in 
which they can profit by using 
the principle shown, in the labor- 
atory or the factory. 

In giving this brief discussion 
on visual education, I am expect- 
ing more to gain the advantage 
of the thinking of others than I 
to method of 


instruction outside of the Muse- 


am stimulate this 


um. However, the pringiples of 
education are not far different in 
the museum from what they are 
in the class room, and I am hop- 
ing that this brief outline may 
bring to me the ideas of others 
who have been thinking on this 
subject for some time. 


clusive. Dramatic power strikes 
down to the depths of men’s hearts. 
It amuses, entertains, and instructs 
at the same time, thus making it 
doubly attractive as a power to hold 
attention. It provides indirect in- 
struction and creatés an environ- 
ment. In no better way can the ele- 
ments of human nature which de- 
velop war be exposed, examined, 
studied, and corrected than through 
the Drama, teaching the masses 
their virtues and defects. — The 
Roycrofter (January) 
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The Status and Trends of Visual Aids in Science 


Louis A. ASTELL*® 


West Chicago Community High School, West Chicago, Illinois 


“The greatest problem of our time is how we are to adjust ourselves with the necessary promptness to the reply 
ERNEST MARTIN HOPKINS, President, Dartmouth Coll 


changing conditions of life.” 


N A larger and more accurate 
l sense visual aids in science 
include the majority of the meth- 
ods employed in science teaching 
at present. Specifically, the dem- 


onstration, laboratory, object 
study, observation, picturization 
and symbolization methods are all 
forms of visualization. It is not 


enough, however, to use these 
methods and the various combi- 
nations of them, together with ad- 
equate apparatus and equipment. 
Employment of the proper meth- 
od at every point throughout the 
subject content for the most 
practical coordination of percep- 
tions, conceptions, imagination 
and consecutive thinking, is the 
desirable goal. 

In the light of the rapid prog- 
ress being made in visual aids for 
the classroom, I regret that at 
this time it will be possible to 
consider only the stereopticon 
slide, the film, and the more mod- 
“still 


These three _ specific aids have 


ern “film strip” or film. 


individual as well as_ collective 
limitations. No one of them can 
completely supplant any of the 
others; yet, when properly uti- 
lized, each offers distinct advan- 
tages in the matter of creating 
the coordinations which have just 
been referred to. 

With reference to stereopticon 
slides, it is interesting to note 
that much has been written and 
said about the cost and storage 
space required, less about the se 

A 


lection of slides that may be uti- 


lized to advantage in more than 


*Editor’s Note—An address presented at the 
Section of Chemistry and Phvsics, Illinois 
State Academy of Science, Bloomington, Tlh- 
nois, May, 1928. 


one subject, less also about the 
use of slides in the place of more 
expensive museum mounts and 
exhibits, less in the way of infor- 
mation on sets available for loan 
and rental to those schools which 
are unable to buy at once all that 
is needed to carry out a visual aid 
program, less on the trifling cost 
and the comparative ease with 
which much slide material can be 
prepared, and still less on the 
many and effective uses to which 
this form of material may be 
adapted. Rightly used, however, 
the stereopticon is as indispensa- 
ble as the microscope; in fact, one 
of its many uses includes ade- 
quate classroom interpretation of 
sketches prior to individual study 
of the microscopical material. 

When we consider films, we 
note that the natural phenomena, 
including life processes and rela- 
tionships, lend themselves to this 
means better than to any other 
except methods involving the ac- 
tual object; while fog ‘the clearest 
conceptions of invisible actions 
and reactions, such as the flow of 
electrons, the film—through such 
agencies as the animated cartoon 
diagram—may actually be supe- 
rior to the piece of apparatus or 
the manufacturing process in op- 
eration. In such cases and 
through such means, the senior 
high school student may properly 
encounter the significant aspects 
of his environment before he en- 
counters those of science, as Pro- 
fessor Morrison! aptly. states the 
case, 

The field of the educational film 
is undergoing momentous chang- 


1. Morrison, Henry C., The Practice of 
Teaching in the Secondary Schools, page 173. 


ege. 
- il 
es from every angle. Among the 
contributing causes is the cost of 
projection equipment, film rental 
and expressage. More general 
use of visual aids will reduce the 
cost of equipment somewhat. 
Rental and expressage may be 
eliminated by purchase, with the 
added convenience of continued 
accessibility of material. 

A second cause is that film ex- 
changes are organized and ad- 
munistered for a distinctly differ- 
ent type of service trom that de- 
manded in educational work, ex- 
cept in such individual cases as 
the Neighborhood Motion Picture 
Service and the Educational De- 
partment of Pathe, Incorporated. 
Chain organizations such as ex- 
tension libraries of state educa- 
tional departments dealing direct- 
ly with schools and trading films 
of corresponding value, with ac- 
companying manuals in specified 
subject content, offer one possi- 
ble solution in the way of elimin- 


& ating “spot” and “block” booking, 


both of which belong to the the- 
atrical world and involve very ex- 
acting shipping requirements. 
Under this plan the school of lim- 
ited means could acquire its libra- 
ry of meritorious films at a slower 
rate without impairing its general 
program. 

Lack of organized data for in- 
dividual subjects as taught is an- 
other difficulty. What is techni- 
cally known as “safety” or “non- 
inflammable” film stock is the 
general educational requirement, 
yet there is no literature availa- 
ble which considers, the availabil- 
ity of such material exclusively 
and which is organized to corres- 
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pond to the individual subject 
needs. At present all such infor- 


mation depends largely upon spe- 
cial correspondence. 


A fourth difficulty is that up 
to this time no organization has 
set forth film ratings or evalua- 
tions of classroom material, not 
even that which is available for 
transportation 
Much of the material 
at present, even on the basis of 
rental, is sufficiently 
from the standpoint of classroom 


charges only. 


to be had 
worthless 


needs to impede the use of the 
distinctly valuable contributions 
which are to be found in the loan, 
rental and purchase classes. Spe- 
cial. departments’ of 
magazines, or even societies hav- 
ing for their chief purpose the 
evaluation of such material and 
indicating whether it is adapted 
to, the use of elementary, second- 
ary, or college students would 
perform a distinct service in be- 
half of science. Lists of specific 
films and other visual 
dorsed by authors for use in con- 
nection with their texts would 
constitute most valuable appen- 
dices. 


scientific 


aids in- 


The trend in general education- 
a! film for strictly classroom use 
is rapidly changing from the 35 
millimeter theatrical variety to 
the narrower 16 millimeter “off- 
standard” safety film, due to the 
saving in cost of equipment and 
materials. The rental of the lat- 
ter is easily within the means of 
the average school. Further- 
more, since the 16 millimeter edu- 
cational film is used for no other 
purpose, except home entertain- 
ment, the organization and ad- 
ministration of the distribution 
centers can be made to serve the 
needs of education. The results 
of the Eastman research project 
on the use of very carefully pre- 
pared films in certain schools of 


some of our representative cities 
are being tabulated at this time. 
It has been predicted very recent- 
ly by one of the leading authori- 
ties that when the results are 
tabulated, all schools of the Cook 
County system will be ordered 
equipped with projectors for 
classroom work. The final favor- 
able results may be expected to 
open certain new fields for edu- 
cators, among them the field of 
educational scenario writing, 
which, although it is not without 
its special technique, has, never- 
theless, certain features compara- 
ble to and seemingly almost as 
attractive as textbook authorship. 
“still-film”’, 
arranged 


The “film-slide” or 
consisting of topically 
pictures on standard width safety 
film, may be used to advantage 
where a fixed consecutive order 
of illustrations can be utilized or 
is desired. Unit or topical pre- 
views and other presentations of 
subject matter, special classroom 
lectures where advisable, and sup- 
plementary textbook illustrations 
represent opportunities for its 
use. Certain authors of science 
textbooks are now at work on the 
development of this type of ma- 
erial to supplement textual illus- 
trations. When arranged in the 


same sequence as the units or 
topics ot the texts and accom- 
panied by the customary man- 
uals, the film slide represents an 
inexpensive form of 
that 


development of a 


extremely 
visualization, one readily 
permits the 
permanent library of this kind in 
The devel- 
offers an 


any school system. 
opment of film slides 
opportunity to reduce to some 
extent the illustrative material in 
the textbooks, thereby lowering 
the cost to the publisher and the 
ultimate purchaser—two impor- 
tant factors in the sale of texts. 
Furthermore, they make possible 
supplementary material between 


The Educational Screen 


revisions of given texts and 


therefore may be_ utilized to 
maintain such books on the mar- 
ket. They are also peculiarly 
adapted to the limited audience 
as represented by the average 
class. 

\s to the use of visual aids in 
would 


the immediate future, it 


seem that until educators, manu- 
facturers and producers have ar- 
rived at somewhat more definite 
standards: until good materials 
may be obtained on relatively in- 
expensive terms as a rule rather 
than 


fective teachers’ 


an exception; and until ef- 
courses dealing 
with the care and use of visual 
aids, with emphasis on the funda- 
mental 


technique of using pic- 


tures, are required of all teach- 
ers, until such a time it would be 
expedient, even in the smaller 
systems, to have a staff member 
who has been trained in the ad- 
ministration, supervision and or- 
ganization of visual aids to take 
charge of the work. Such a su- 
pervisor would reinforce many of 
the major and minor subjects of 
the curriculum and would be able 
to perform a_ service to both 
teachers and pupils that would be 
second to none. 

All forms of visual aids should 
be thought of in terms of the ef- 
ficiency they may bring about. 
Those specifically referred to 
here can be adapted to all general 
methods of science teaching, but 
they are particularly adapted to 
the lecture-demonstration meth- 
od, which with its various mod- 
ifications, appears be gaining 
much ground as the future way of 
courses 


presenting introductory 


in elementary sciences. Accord- 
ing to Anibal’s carefully com- 
piled records this method shows a 
saving of 93 per cent in the cost 
of apparatus and materials. In 
the event that it should come to 


(Continued on page 204) 
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Is the Motion Picture Vastly Underestimated by Educators? 


HE AIM of the testing pro- 
T gram conducted at John 
Adams High School in Cleveland 
was to find the relative cost of 
teaching facts by use of the mo- 
tion picture and by the textbook. 
A testing procedure was set up 
which anyone can follow to test 
the relative value of any picture 
under any given local conditions. 
If the pupil can be taught facts 
more cheaply by use of the mo- 
tion picture, then those interested 
in the costs of schools will take 
note, for facts are and always will 
be the foundation of any system 
of education. 

The subject selected was the 
life of Abraham This 
subject was chosen because there 
are many good pictures and many 


Lincoln. 


good books on the Life of Lin- 
coln. 
the one produced by Al and Rav 
Rockett for First National Pic- 
tures. George Billings takes the 
part of Lincoln. This film was 
selected as representative of the 
The 
book selected was one suited to 
the age of the pupils tested, and 
an excellent one in its field. 


The picture presented was 


best of modern photoplays. 


The test used was a selective 
response objective test, contain- 
ing a total of 125 questions. Clas- 
ses with as near the same mental 
ability as possible were selected, 
and were divided impartially in- 
to two groups. This was easily 
accomplished, for we have homo 
geneous grouping at John 
Adams. 

All the pupils were tested first 
to find out how much they al- 
ready knew about Lincoln. They 
into two 


from the 


were then divided 
groups, one 


textbook, the 


to study 
other to see the 


CRAIG SEASHOLES 


John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


The 


ment was a problem. 


time ele- 
Misuse of 

allowed 
would jeopardize the reliability 
of the test. 


through 


motion picture. 


the amount of time 
The picture was run 
The second 
group was not held within strict 


slowly. 


time limits in studying the book. 
After about two days the pupils 
were all brought together and re- 
tested. By subtracting each pu- 
pil’s score the first time from the 
score made on the second testing 
we obtained a check on the num- 
ber of facts the pupil learned. 
The median for the group repre- 
what the 


sents pupil 


It represents the num- 


average 
learned. 
ber of facts learned per pupil by 
that class. The of the 
groups which read the book (be- 


median 


cause of the large number tested 
they had to be divided into four 
smaller groups for testing) was 
23 and the median for the groups 
which saw the picture was 39. 
That is. there were 23 facts per 
pupil taught by the book as com- 
pared to 39 facts per pupil taught 
by the motion picture. 
Now for the 

can be rented at 


The film 


a cost of ap- 


cost. 


proximately ten cents per pupil 
per day. This means that each 
pupil who saw the picture learned 
39 facts for 10 cents, 


of instruction was one cent for 


or the cost 


four facts. 

The hook costs $1.23. If the 
hook is bought by the pupils its 
If the 
hook is bought by the school and 
loaned to the 


about five vears 


life is about three years. 


pupil its life is 

Giving the ad- 
vantage to the book, and allowing 
five years for its life, the cost per 
pupil is about 25 cents and he 
facts This 


learns 23 from it. 


means that the book costs about 
one cent per fact taught. 

The conclusion from the tests 
seems to indicate that we are 
able to teach one fact for a 
penny by using the textbook as 
compared to four facts for a pen- 
ny by showing the picture to the 
pupils. 

After the testing program had 
been carried out for that year all 
the pupils tested were given an 
opportunity to see the motion 
picture. The fact that those who 
used the textbook requested that 
they be shown the movie indi- 
cates the attitude of pupils 
toward motion pictures. 

Finally after all the pupils had 
been given a full year to forget, 
without any warning they were 
tested again and were asked to 
place beside their answers either 
B or M or X, thus indicating 
whether they remembered the 
fact from the Book, the Motion 
Picture, or whether they did not 
Of all the correct 
were remembered 
So it would al- 
so appear that knowledge gained 
through motion pictures has a 
hetter chance of retention. 


know which. 
78% 


from the movie, 


answers 





Out of the Mail 


Keep up the good work! The 
New Edition is very fine. 
Rev. Raymonp J. WILHELMI, 


You can be assured that we are 
very favorably impressed with the 
new issue of THE EDUCATIONAL 


SCREEN. E. F. McGovern, 


International Harvester Company 
My sincere congratulations on the 
progress of your magazine. 
EvizABETH RicHEY DEsseEz, 
Director, Educational Department, 
Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
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The Educational Screen 


Some Aspects of the Psychology of Visual Education 


T IS THE author’s purpose to 
pers out some of the basic 
facts underlying Visual Instruc- 
tion, not as a separate and revo- 
lutionary method of imparting 
knowledge but as one phase of 
education definitely related to oth- 
er methods of instruction. 

It must be assumed that the 
reader has a fundamental know- 
ledge of the psychophysical or- 
ganism. If not, such knowledge 
may be obtained from any one of 
a number of standard textbooks. 
It will suffice to say that there 
are two distinct centres, that of 
Vision and that of Hearing, of 
particular interest from an educa- 
tional viewpoint. The Associa- 
tion Areas, uniting the sensory 
regions and making it possible 
for a cortical nervous impulse 
originating in the stimulation of 
one sense organ to pass into the 
region of another, play an equal- 
ly important part in our mental 
development. 

Instruction by 
reaches a different centre than 
Oral Instruction although both 
centres are united by the Associa- 
tion Areas. Proper development of 
both Visual and Auditory centres 
must necessarily be productive of 
better results from an educational 
standpoint than the strong devel- 
opment of one centre and the 
weak development of another. As 
both Vision and Hearing may 
play such an important part in 
proper mental development it is 
essential that adequate instruc- 
tion be given by each method. 

The value of the use of Visual 
Aids in education must be judged 
by the effect upon such psycholog- 
ical factors as: Attention; Per- 
ception ; Conception; Discrimina- 
tion; Memory; etc. 

Attention may be divided into 


Visual Aids 


Louis W. SIPLEY 


three classes: Voluntary; Spon- 
taneous and Involuntary. 


Voluntary Attention is, as its 
name implies, definitely self-initi- 
ated. The average individual will 
read a treatise on the Einstein 
Theory only with considerable ef- 
fort. No sympathy will exist be- 
tween the reader and the subject 
and the perusal of page after page 
of this unsympathetic material 
will require great and increasing 
effort, the increase in effort being 
greater in proportion to the in- 
crease in time. Such attention is 
voluntary and in many cases is 
the type of attention required 
from the pupils in pure oral in- 
struction or in study from text 


books. 


Spontaneous Attention is that 
type which is accorded anything 
which is particularly sympathetic 
to the “attendor” or which in it- 
self has a tendency to arouse a 
bond of sympathy. The attention 
conferred by a spectator upon an 
athletic contest may be said to be 
It is effortless and 
may be quite concentrated. In no 
way can it be said to require an 
explicit direction of the thought 
or against the will. A pupil read- 
ing a page of Latin and then a 
page of “School News” will be- 


spontaneous. 


stow voluntary and spontaneous 
attention respectively. 


Involuntary Attention, which 
has little value from an educa- 
tional standpoint, is that type of 
attention given to external hap- 
penings to which we_ uncon- 
sciously attend, such as a sudden 
explosion, a brilliant flash of 
lightning, etc. In 
Attention the psychological ante- 
cedents are most _ prominent 
whereas in Voluntary and Spon- 


taneous Attention the psycholog- 


Involuntary 


ical antecedents are most con- 


spicuous. 

Of Voluntary Attention, James 
writes: “There is no such thing 
as voluntary attention sustained 
for more than a few seconds at a 
time.”—‘“Sensitiveness to imme- 
diately exciting sensorial stimuli 
characterizes the attention of 
childhood and youth.”—‘‘We are 
‘evolved’ so as to respond to spec- 
ial stimuli by special accommo- 
dative acts which produce clear 
perceptions in us and feelings of 
inner activity. The accommoda- 
tion and the resultant feeling are 
the attention. We do not be- 
stow it, the object draws it from 
us. The object has the initiative, 
not the mind. In Derived Atten- 
tion, (Spontaneous Attention, by 
our classification,) the object 
again takes the initiative and 
draws our attention to itself.’ 
Visual aids through the creation 
of Spontaneous Attention will in- 
crease the effectiveness of in- 
struction as compared to instruc- 
tion requiring Voluntary Atten- 
tion. 

Attention immediately affects: 
Perception; Conception; Dis- 
crimination; Association and 
James, 


Memory. According to | 
“There is no question that At- 
tention augments the clearness of 
all that we perceive or conceive 
by its aid.”"—“We cannot deny 
that an object once attended to 
will remain in the memory whilst 
one inattentively allowed to pass 
will leave no _ traces’ behind.” 
Granted that Attention has the 
power to affect the aforemen- 
tioned psychological features it 
becomes evident that: The more 
intense the Attention, the clearer 
the Perception, the truer the Con- 
ception, the more accurate the 
Discrimination and Association, 
and the more lasting the Mem- 
ory. Conversely, the weaker the 


(Continued on page 202) 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 
CONDUCTED BY MARION F. LANPHIER 
a. snscunteseisneucdnpnaegeiensingianesnsssnsiqnemummanhininnasineniteiiinnainishintinieiiipasiiitieasiiiiibiaiattannnnN A titi ra] 


The Nation (July 25th)—Writ- 
ing as a critic of the three best 
known of the Russian films lately 
shown in America (Potemkin, 
“zar Ivan the Terrible and The 
End of St. Petersburg.) 
der Bakshy in “Moving Pictures, 


Alexan- 


the Russian Contribution” makes 
a comment on the product in gen- 
eral. 

Whatever other qualities or de- 
fects Soviet movies may have, 
the very fact of their Soviet ori- 
gin is in a sense an artistic qual- 
ity. This “Soviet origin” has 
rightly come to be regarded as 
the emblem of fearless grappling 
with reality, of tearing down the 
shams which have been set up by 
the class prejudices of the bour- 
geois world. There is such a 
thing in art as the pathos of stark 
truth, and today Soviet films 
seem to be the chief providers of 
this rare and hence so invigorat- 
ing article. Nor is this all. The 
“Soviet origin” is entitled to cre- 
dit for another artistic quality of 
importance: it is responsible for 
an independence of outlook 
which refuses to bow before es- 
tablished conventions and is al- 
ways ready to test new forms, 
new methods, and new ideas. 

Theatre Magazine (September) 
—Rex Smith writes an article en- 
titled “Has Charlie Chaplin Lost 
His Humor?” and subtitles it, “A 
Little Gray Man, He Now 
Dreams Only of Histrionic Glory 
While the Nations Realize He 
Has ‘Gone Intellectual’.” 

These titles bear the burden of 
the comment. Like all material 
from this publication, literary 
style lends force to the author's 
remarks. One finishes the read- 
ing with a, tragic sense of loss, a 


sense of failure, a feeling that the 
great Chaplin of pantomime is 
gone, quite gone from the silver 
sheet, only to appear occasionally 
with half-hearted acting and an 
ominous half-hearted response on 
the part of the audiences. 

The article is not unusual nor 
is more valuable than simply one 
critic's opinion. But it appears 
on the pages of an important and 
altogether respectable publication 
and its implications are serious 
for the thousands who have en- 
joyed Chaplin and the many who 


have rated his work highly. 


Child Welfare Magazine (July- 
August)—In “Visual Education”, 
Lillian Anderson introduces her 
article with a telephone conversa- 
tion from some parent who wished 
a certain film stopped at the local 
theatre. 


Whether this particular picture 
called for so much agitation I do 
not know. I did not see the pic- 
ture. However, I was much 
pleased to see that interest in bet- 
ter pictures and films for children 
is being shown. 

If, in the course of a year, our 
local committee can translate and 
transplant that interest into var- 
ious parts of our town, we shall 
feel greatly repaid. For the pic- 
ture of the future will be the de- 
sires and demands of the people. 
Hence the starting point is not 
with the pictures, but with the 
people, to show them what mo- 
tion pictures mean in the Visual 
Educational programs of their 
children. 

Movies and visual education 
are not synonymous terms. Vis- 
ual education is not new while 
motion pictures are comparative- 


ly so. Visual education is the 


term used for visual aids applied 
to any concrete medium in the 
realization of a definite aim. So 
motion pictures are just one form 
of visual education, while objects, 
graphs, maps, charts, devices, ex- 
cursions, collections, ex hibits, 
museums, models, pictures, stere- 
oscopes, slides and motion pic- 
ture films are all visual aids in 
education. 


Like the subject itself, these 
comments are not new, yet they 
cannot be brought too often be- 
fore the readers of this magazine. 
More and more, the pressure of 
the printed page must serve to 
stimulate the tremendous growth 
in educational pictures and their 
uses, with a resulting general in- 
terest in the bettering of all film 


material. 


Miss Anderson closes her arti- 
cle with a vital warning as to the 
better use of children’s leisure 
time and the place of the better 
entertainment film in that pro- 
gram. 

The Literary Digest. (September 
lst) —‘“‘Radio Movies in the 
Home” is indeed an arresting 
promise for the future of better 
films. The public may be care- 
less about the film it sends its 
children to witness in a public 
theatre, but it will select with 
taste and conscience what it 


places in the home. 


Tuning in for motion-pictures 
as readily as one now does for 
music and speech from the radio 
set at home is a wonderful pos- 
sibility of the near future, based 
upon the successful demonstra- 
tion of sending movies through 
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the air at the laboratories of the 
Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company in 
Pittsburgh. Motion-pictures were 
broadcast on radio waves, picked 
up by a receiver in the television 
laboratory, and reproduced on a 
screen before those watching the 
demonstration. The signals trav- 
ersed a distance of about four 
miles; two miles from the labora- 
tory to the broadcasting station 
by wire and two miles back to the 
laboratory by radio, reports the 
company’s statement. Assured 
that the radio signals can be sent 
across a room or across the con- 
tinent, limited only by the broad- 
casting station’s equipment, im- 
aginative correspondents foresee 
the day when a far-away tourist 
could have a_ motion-picture 
taken of himself and projected 
by radio in his living-room back 
home! Educational and enter- 
tainment possibilities through 
this newest invention in the radio 
field are emphasized by the press. 

“If radio does for motion-pic- 
tures what it has already done for 
music,” suggests the Utica Obser- 
ver, “it may become as effective 
a factor for keeping people at 
home as the automobile has been 
for taking them away from it.” 
Here also is a new teacher as well 
as entertainer, according to the 
Washington Post: 


“Having touched the magic 
casket of air communication and 
transmission, there is no way of 
telling what will be the end of 


this kind of exploitation for the 
instruction and amusement of the 
public. It is entirely probable, 
however, that talking movies in 
colors will be made upon an am- 
ple scale, and finally be subject 
to distribution by air: so that one 
may eventually have his movies 
at his elbow, and see the action 
and hear the dialog, true to life 
in color and in realism. From 
the point of view of popular edu- 
cational interest the rapid exten- 
sion of the movie and the radio 
in combination affords an outlook 
that might well be taken care- 
fully into account by the peda- 
gogical expects as indicative of 
impending sweeping changes in 
the methods of teaching.” 


Church Management (Septem- 
ber)—Two contributions of sig- 
nificant interest, particularly to 
those who are awake to the pos- 
sibilities of the contribution 
which pictures in one form or an- 
other can make to the work of 
the church, are to be found in this 
issue. 

“When The King of Kings 
Came to Our Town”, by Bernard 
C. Clausen, describes the proced- 
ure by which his church adds the 
weight of its influence to the real- 
ly good things in the theatres of 
his city (Syracuse, N. Y.). “And,” 
says the author, “we have indis- 
putable evidence that already we 
have a perceptible difference in 
the dramatic atmosphere of our 
city.” He goes on to outline the 
steps by which the advance pub- 
licity was handled for The King 
of Kings in church circles and 
how the church public worked 
hand in hand with the theatre 
manager to attain for the entire 
public “the greatest single spir- 
itual experience in our city’s life.” 
Fervent praise is added for the 
production itself. The Author 
makes only one adverse criticism. 

The King of Kings is guilty of 
one great omission. It is all 
deeds! It has room for no words! 
Christ’s worst fears have been re- 
alized. We have allowed our- 
selves to drift away from his 
teachings into a_ pseudo-rever- 
ence for his deeds. A movie pro- 
ducer can recount the whole sto- 
ry of his life without once refer- 
ring to the truth he came to pro- 


claim. 

The second article in the same 
number, “The Stereopticon Com- 
ing into Its Own Again,” by Dr. 
Elisha A. King of Miami Beach, 
Fla., is a straightforward account 
ot the writer’s experience in using 
lantern slides in his church work 
for many years. An enthusiastic 
user of films as well, Dr. King 
declares, “I never allowed the mo- 
tion pictures to completely take 
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the place of stereopticon slides.” 


Christian Science Monitor 
(July 24th)—‘The Talking Pic- 
tures,” by Conrad Nagel, is enter- 
taining reading in that it gives 
the viewpoint of one of the think- 
ing actors of the screen, on this 
mooted question. In entertain- 
ing the public, he says, there must 
be variety, 
new. 


change, something 


Because the motion picture was 
so entirely new, it dominated and 
held the field of popular enter- 
tainment as nothing else has ever 
done. That hold has been weak- 
ened somewhat because variety 
and newness are less and less a 
part of each production. Stories 
have become such familiar formu- 
las, and casts so stereotyped, 
that a picture-wise audience can 
tell just what will happen after 
seeing the first reel of an average 
production. 

Years of great prosperity have 
softened the mental and physical 
muscles of the motion picture in- 
dustry until the industry has al- 
lowed itself to slip into a rut so 
deep that a cataclysm is needed 
to jar it free. 


The talking picture has provid- 
ed the necessary upheaval, in Mr. 
Nagel’s opinion,and yet, strangely 
enough, the talking film has not 
been welcomed by the majority 
of actors, producers or directors, 
perhaps for no other reason than 
that it is new. 

That it has completely revolu- 


tionized production is self-evi- 


dent, but Mr. Nagel takes a sane 
viewpoint as to the ultimate bal- 
ance. 


Just as the self-starter and the 
pneumatic tire caused a flurry in 
the automobile industry and then 
sold more cars than ever before; 
just as the radio upset the talk- 
ing machine industry and then 
sold more talking machines than 
ever before, because of the loud- 
speaker and electrical recording 
brought by radio developments— 
so will the talking picture slowly 
make a place for itself without 
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disrupting the motion picture in- 
dustry. 

The silent picture will always 
be made—at least for many years 
—to supply the great foreign mar- 
ket and the thousands of small 
theatres that cannot afford talking 
equipment as it is now installed. 
Nor can producers afford expen- 
sive all-talking productions when 
these can be placed in only a few 
hundred theaters. 


The talking picture, after much 
abuse, many trials and _ experi- 
ments, will find its proper place 
without disturbing greatly the 
scheme of things other than to 
bring new life to the industry 
and revived interest from the pub- 
lic. 

* * + 

In the issues of August 7th, 
14th, 21st, 28th and September 
4th, appears a series of five arti- 
cles by Elizabeth Richey Dessez, 
on various aspects of non-theatri- 
cal films. From the wealth of 
her experience, Mrs. Dessez 
writes comprehensively and with 
authority on Motion Pictures in 
the Classroom, Motion Pictures 
in Vocational Courses, Motion 
Pictures in Industry, Films of Bi- 
ble Lands, and Motion Pictures 
and Government Groups. 

Detailed discussion of the series 
is impossible in the short space at 
our disposal. To the average 
reader, the statistical evidence of 
film output in these fields must 
come as a surprise. 

* + * 

In the issue of August 23rd, an 
editorial headed “Resounding 
Screens” speaks of the hitherto 


silent agent which is “rapidly ac- 
quiring a vocal eloquence of no 
mean proprotions.” “The highly 
complicated problem of rendering 
films audible is the momentous 
issue of the day.” 

Acquiring a new dimension is 
engendering an optimism about 
the things of the film that is in 
decided contrast to the routinary, 
lackluster point of view of a year 
ago. A new enthusiasm is gain- 


ing ground, and it is not uncom- 
mon to find students of the screen 
adding the further elements of 
three dimensional vision and col- 
or to their promulgations. 

; . Whatever the pres- 
ent difficulties or eventual out- 
come, the universal language of 
pantomime seems in immediate 
danger of being supplanted by 
talking pictures, and the motion 
picture industry, as far as Holly- 
wood is concerned, is soberly 
arming itself for the fray. 

Movie Makers (July) — “The 
Story of the First Little Film 
Theatre’, as told by Marguerite 
Tazelaar, takes us back to Paris, 
which, according to the author, 
deserves the honor of the first 
actual establishment of a little 
theatre of the screen. The credit 
is due largely to a certain Jean 
Tedesco, then a student, who in 
1924 took over the Vieux Colom- 
bier, a theatre in the Latin Quar- 
ter which had been devoted to 
the unusual in dramatic offerings. 
During the first two years of his 
work he brought to the screen in 
that theatre, more than fifty films 
which have become classic. 

Sound Waves—A new “talkie” 
publication has made its appear- 
ance in the form of a four-page 
paper, appearing on the first and 
fifteenth of each month, published 
in Hollywood at 1711 Winona 
Blvd. Cedric E. Hart is editor 
and publisher. 

It is only natural that the great 
interest in the talking motion 
picture at the present time should 
have called forth a publication 
devoting itself exclusively to this 
field. We shall watch its career 
with interest. 

The Film Spectator and Close 
Up are two magazines upon which we 
would comment fully each month 
but for lack of space. Too, it 
seems logical simply to call them 
to our readers’ attentions in this 
manner, for they represent a con- 
servative, intelligent and _ alert 
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forum for discussion of the edu- 
cational and non-educational film 
worlds. No individual seriously 
interested in these amazing busi- 
nesses should be without these 
magazines. 


Child Welfare (May)—‘‘Risk- 
ing the Movies,” by Florence Nel- 
son, sounds a timely and thought- 
ful warning to parents. 

An important section of the form 
for a community safety survey pre- 
pared by the National Safety Coun- 
cil for the use of Parent-Teacher 
Associations is headed by the fol- 
lowing question: 

Are the places of assemblage to 
which your children go, such as mo- 
tion picture theatres, private halls, 
clubs and churches, adequately pro- 
tected in case of fire and panic? 

The fact that her children were 
attending the movies without her 
consent does not absolve a mother 
when an accident occurs. And 
when her children are permitted to 
go to the movies she should have 
the assurance that everything has 
been done for their safety. If the 
public demands clean, safe, well- 
managed motion picture theatres 
they will be forthcoming. Compe- 
tition is keen, and the manager is 
only too eager to secure popular 
approval of his enterprise. If chil- 
dren are kept away from the cheap, 
unsafe and unwholesome theatres 
they will cease to flourish and will 
eventually disappear from the com- 
munity. 

Church Management (May) 
—‘Great Motion Pictures as Ser- 
mons,” by William L. Stidger, pre- 
sents a direct testimony to the prac- 
tical use of films in the pulpit. 

There is rich background for 
modern and effective preaching in 
motion pictures, 

This year there is a picture on 
the screen called The Way of All 
Flesh which I have used as the dra- 
matic background or vehicle for a 
sermon. 

“But why use motion pictures as 
vehicles for sermons?” I am asked. 

Answer: Because the children of 
our towns and cities, the young 
people, fathers, and mothers of our 
churches and _ outside of our 

(Continued on page 214) 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
CONDUCTED BY THE STAFF 


Photographic Record of Byrd 
Expedition Promised 


It was to be expected that the 
careful preparations made by 
Commander Richard E. Byrd and 
his associates for their expedition 
to the Antarctic would include 
full equipment for the taking of 


Refer- 


ence is made in another column 


still and motion pictures. 


to the new “sextant camera,” in- 
vented by Commander M. R. 
Pierce, which will be an impor- 
tant instrument on the expedi- 
tion. The camera photographs 
an accurate reading of the sun in 
relation to the horizon by the 
operation of a lever when the sun 
is in the “finder,” and thus the 
operator can have an exact record 
of his position on the earth’s sur- 
face, whether in a plane or on the 
ground, at the moment of taking 
the picture. 


In addition, two experienced 
motion picture cameramen, 
equipped with specially con- 
structed cameras for use in 
extreme cold, will make a picto- 
rial record of the expedition. It is 
reported they will not only make 
extensive newsreel pictures but 
will film a full length feature. 
Their equipment includes devel- 
oping and printing apparatus. 

The = sixty 
make up the personnel of the ex- 
pedition will be assured of mo- 
tion picture entertainment as 
well, for Commander Byrd is tak- 
ing with him a projection ma- 
chine and a well-stocked library 
of entertainment subjects. 


adventurers who 


Filming Under Water 

Under-sea motion pictures are 
not new—but heretofore the de- 
v.ces.by which they were secured 
have for the most part been clum- 
sy and difficult of operation. 

Recently, the New York Zoo- 
logical Society’s Haitian Expedi- 
tion made use of one of the small 
automatic motion picture cam- 
eras, now so popular, adapted for 
under-sea filming by Mr. William 
Beebe, and enclosed in a specially 
built case containing all working 


parts. By the use of modern high- 


‘speed lenses and fast negative 


film, it has been found possible 
to obtain sufficient 
without artificial light if the 


expt sure 


depth is not too great. 

In a Bulletin of the Zoological 
Soc.ety, John Tee-Van describes 
the camera and procedure in tak- 
ing motion pictures under water: 


“In brief, it consists of a brass, water- 
tight case, in which a camera is inserted. 
The box and camera loaded with film 
and ready to go under the surface 
weighs 39 pounds. The rear end of the 
box is open so that the camera can be 
inserted. It is closed by a brass lid 
held tightly in place by ten _ butterfly 
nuts—a large rubber gasket being in- 
serted between the lid and the box, 
making the joint so tight that not a sin- 
gle drop of water entered the camera 
during the months that it was used in 
Haiti. 

“Using the camera in the field usu 
ally resolved itself into the following 
procedure. A reef having been found 
where conditions such as adequate 
scenic effects and sufficient numbers of 
fish could be found, the photographer 
went down in his helmet and selected a 
suitable background or place to photo- 
graph. After choosing the spot he 
measured off the distance to where the 
camera was to be placed, appraised tie 
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amount of light, and ascended to the 
surface. The camera was then loaded 
with film, wound up, the lens set, be- 
cause of the refraction of the water, to 
two-thirds the distance measured below, 
and the diaphragm adjusted to whatever 
aperture was considered necessary. 

“After the adjustments were made, 
the photographer descended and _ the 
camera was lowered to him. He then 
placed it on a tripod having a metal top 

the metal being mostly to prevent the 
tripod floating away. The fish were 
baited if it were necessary to concen- 
irate them in one spot, and the photo- 
grapher pressed the lever whenever he 
felt that it was worth while. The ab- 
sence of the slight vibration of the 
camera indicated when the spring had 
run down and the camera stopped. It 
was then sent to the surface, rewound 
or new film inserted if necessary, and 
again sent below. The camera contained 
100 feet of film and ran for 50 feet on 
one winding.” 


Developments in Transmission of 
Photographs by Wire 

Engineers of the American Tel- 
ephone and Telegraph Company 
are rapidly perfecting improve- 
ments which will greatly enlarge 
the scope of the present system 
of transmitting photographs by 
wire. 

At present all pictures trans 
mitted by telephotograph are re- 
photographed and reduced to 5 
by 7 inches in size. The new ma- 
chines will eliminate the repho- 
tographing process and _ permit 
transmission direct from the orig- 
inal in sizes as large as 8 by 10 
inches. 

In the new device the “cylin- 
der” now used will be done away 
with. The original picture will 
be placed flat in the machine. A 
thin beam of light will pass across 


its surface. Its reflection will ac- 
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tuate the photoelectric cell in 
place of the “transmitted” light 
which at present passes through 
the cylinder. 

The present use of the telepho- 
tograph, according to officials of 
the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, has extended far 
beyond its initial application for 
the transmission of newspaper 
photographs. 

The service, it was said, is now 
being extensively used for the 
transmission of legal documents, 
financial statements, architectural 
plans, messages containing diffi- 
cult technical matter, style pho- 
tographs, affidavits, signature and 
various types of material capable 
of photographic reproduction. 


New Camera Records Location 


Its position on the earth’s sur- 
face is recorded by a new kind of 
ordinary 


camera in taking an 


snap-shot picture. The camera, 
called the Pierce sextant, is the 
idea of Commander M. R. Pierce 
of the United States 


station at Lakehurst, N. J., who 


naval air 


collaborated with the Eastman 
Kodak Company in building the 
instrument. 

The camera has been lent to 
Commander Byrd for use during 
his antartic expedition, in connec- 
tion with which it will be of in- 
estimable value in establishing 
definitely the location of aerial 
photographs of the antartic con- 
tinent caught during the process 
of map-making. 

Apart from Commander Byrd's 
use of it, the camera will be valu- 
able in ordinary navigation be- 
cause an observation with it 1s 
more rapid than one with an or- 
dinary sextant, and is easier to 
read. 

The camera is capable of being 
loaded to make 100 separate pic- 
It rolls 


out, cuts and deposits the film 


tures on one roll of film. 


in a safe dark box and the pic- 
tures can be developed in a plane 
if necessary. 
The Army Makes Its First Sound 
Picture 

The first picture es- 
pecially designed for military in- 


sound 


struction purposes has been com- 
pleted and shown in 
Washington 
group of military officials. The 
film was made at the Infantry 


privately 


before a_ selected 


School at Fort Benning, Ga., near 
Columbus, through the joint ef- 
forts of the Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., and the Fox Case 
Corporation, producers of Movie- 
tone features, with the coopera- 
tion of the War Department. 

The opening portions of the 
film were given over to excerpts 
showing the _ organization of 
medical and other units and to the 
use of sound pictures in describ- 
ing the assembly and disassembly 
of weapons. The latter portion 
shows an infantry battalion on 
the defense, with a lecture de- 
scribing the various troop move- 
ments given in conjunction with 
the film. Troops are shown in 
action under stimulated war con- 
ditions, with machine gun fire, 
the laying down of a barrage, the 
operations of scout planes and all 
the other activities of the bat- 
talion both demonstrated and ex- 
plained. 


A Cinematograph Museum on 
Campus 


The 


California has created for itself a 


University of Southern 
“new and valuable adjunct” in the 
establishment of a Cinemato- 
graph Museum—the first of its 
kind in connection with any uni- 
versity, but the first of its kind, 1t 
is said, in the world. 
The Curator of the unique 


museum, J. Tarbotton Arm- 


strong, writes as follows: 
The University feels that they have 
incalculable 


established something of 
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value to their students, and of great as- 
sistance to the faculty, by furnishing 
material for a more finished training 
since the Museum includes both the 
ancient and modern periods of art, as 
well as more modern things pertaining 
to Motion Picture Art. 


The student will require preliminary 
instruction from the teacher before he 
can get all the good possible to be ob- 
tained from the Museum, which (it 
should be borne in mind) has been es- 
tablished for a special course of train- 
ing and record of the motion picture 
industry, and is not a Museum in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. 


The aim of the University of South- 
ern California is to provide the best ob- 
tainable works of genius and ‘skill, ap- 
plicable to the fine arts, and such other 
things as may be utilized in the motion 
picture industry. Another useful pur- 
»ose of this Museum will be the ac- 
cumulation of all matters of importance 
pertaining to the industry, so as to make 
it a store house of all objects and docu- 
ments of interest to future generations. 
Much material of this nature has al- 
ready been acquired. It is intended also 
to preserve historic records and relics 
of the industry, and a repository is be- 
ing established where the men and wo- 
men associated with this industry can 
deposit these authentic memorials and 
know that they will be preserved. 


Do we not especially need this Cine- 
matograph Museum in order that we 
may correctly interpret the treasures of 
the important industry that recognizes 
this city as its capital? Could anything 
be more creditable to the motion picture 
industry than placing on the campus of 
this University a beautiful temple of art 
specially designed for this purpose? 


The Museum would thus be a real in- 
fluence and means of refinement to all 
who visit it, as well as to the students 
who are taking a three or four years 
special course at the University prepara- 
tory to taking up moving picture work 
as a profession. 


We hope it may have a powerful and 
wide-spread influence on the future of 
the business. The members of the pic- 
ture industry have expressed their will- 
ingness to co-operate with the Univer- 
sity and to lend the movement all the 
assistance in their power; for their 
feeling is that the Museum will be help- 
ful in building up this important indus- 
try’s future. 
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A Unique Museum in Moscow 

Little known, it is said, to for- 
eigners but much beloved by the 
natives of Moscow,is the Museum 
of Toys, housed in the private 
mansion of a former Moscow no- 
bleman. This museum, reports 
The Christian Science Monitor, 
collects all playthings ranging 
from the primitive Russian peas- 
ant doll to the intricate and beau~ 
tiful figures designed by the great 
Russian masters. 


The purpose of this museum is to 
create a guiding center and storehouse 
for the art of toy making, and to accus- 
tom the children from an early age to 
go to a museum, learn to observe and 
find pleasure there. 

The peasant toys, chiefly of wood and 
clay, and their lace work are repre- 
sented in the first room and arranged 
according to provinces. They are all 
colored in brilliant red and yellow, gold 
and grecn. 

The second room in the museum is 
given over to works of individual ar- 
tists. One corner is occupied by a 
charmingly furnished suite of children’s 
rooms; another is taken up by a doll’s 
apartment and contains every article 
that a properly brought-up doll may 
need. 

An interesting feature in this room 
is the shelf devoted to the evolution 
of the doll; it shows the progress from 
the most primitive doll made of straw 
to the modern machine-made German 
doll representing a football player. 

A third room is set aside for the chil- 
dren’s doll theater, the marionettes and 
the “Petrushkas.” Every Sunday morn- 
ing there is a free performance of the 
dolls and the theater is crowded with 
an audience of eager children. 


For the Further Study of Films in 
the Teaching of History 


We are indebted to Dr. Daniel 
C. Knowlton, of the Department 
of Education in Yale University, 
for the following note from His- 
tory (July, Vol. XIII, No. 50), 
the organ of the English Histori- 
cal Association. 

We have published from time to time 
discussions on the value of the cine- 
matograph as an aid to the teaching of 
history: we are glad to learn that, 
thanks to the generosity of the Carne- 


gie Trustees, the Association has now 
at its disposal funds to organize a seri- 
ous experiment in the use of films for 
that purpose. A full time investigator 
will be appointed by the Council in the 
autumn to work during a whole year, 
beginning January, 1929, in connexion 
with a University where the professor 
of Education will take a personal in- 
terest in the enquiry, while the Director 
of Education for the city is ready to 
assist it in every way possible. The in- 
vestigator, who will be a teacher of at 
least six years’ experience, will be pro- 
vided with a projector and the best his- 
torical films procurable which are suit- 
able for teaching purposes. When any 
teacher in the area would like a film to 
be shown to a class that has reached an 
appropriate stage in its syllabus, the in- 
vestigator will be prepared to visit the 
school, show the film, discuss methods 
of using it, and assist in estimating the 
results. He will thus have an excep- 
tional opportunity of studying the pos- 
sibilities of a new educational instru- 
ment and, in so doing, of thinking out 
afresh the aims of history teaching. 
The report which he will ultimately 
present to the Council of the Associa- 
tion and the Carnegie Trustees should, 
when published, be of much value both 
to those who are considering the use of 
films in teaching and to those who wish 
to produce films suitable for that pur- 
pose. 


Educational Film Directory in 
England 


The Federation of British In- 
dustries, it is announced from 
London, has compiled a compre- 
hensive catalog of educational 
films designed for use in the 
schools of the empire, thereby 
furnishing an impetus to its own 
film industry as well as providing 
information for schools which 
should result in a much wider 
use of films as teaching aids. 

The comprehensive nature of 
the catalog will be seen from the 
fact that it classifies the films of- 
fered for educational purposes un- 
der the following headings: Ag- 
riculture, botany, engineering, 
general. knowledge, geography, 


‘health, history, industries, natural 


history, physiology, scripture, 
sports, zoology, and travel. 
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N. E. A. Department of Visual 
Instruction 


Two sessions of the Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction were 
held in connection with the Min- 
neapolis convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association last 
July. The large attendance and 
very evident interest in the fea- 
tures of the program which had 
been prepared spoke well for the 
advance which has been made in 
the field of visual instruction dur- 
ing the few years just past. 

The general topic of the first 
session was “Visual Instruction 
as an Aid to Classroom Teach- 
ing.” After greetings extended 
by the President of the Depart- 
ment, Mrs. Anna V. Dorris, Dr. 
Daniel C. Knowlton, Assistant 
Professor of Visual Instruction, 
Department of Education, Yale 
University, spoke on “The Use of 
the Photoplay in the Promotion 
of Better International Rela- 
tions.” Dr. Knowlton discussed 
the functions of the photoplay in 
reconstructing the past, and mo- 
tivating instruction in history. 

A feature of this first session 
was a class demonstration of vis- 
ual instruction in the teaching of 
a unit problem on the structure 
of the human heart in connection 
with a project on physical educa- 
tion. The lesson was most ably 
conducted by Miss Kathryn E. 
Steinmetz, Principal of the Mot- 
ley School, Chicago. 

Miss Elda L. Merton, Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Schools, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, discussed 
“The Use of Visual Aids in 
Teaching the Social Studies in 
Elementary Schools,” and _ laid 
especial emphasis on the service 
which visual aids can render in 
with 


‘ ’ 


combating “verbalism’ 
which so much teaching is clut- 
tered. Dr. Thomas FE. Finegan 
spoke briefly on “Recent Exper- 


iments in Classroom Procedure” 
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in connection with the develop- 
ment of classroom teaching films. 

The second session of the De- 
partment was devoted to the gen- 
eral topic of “Visual Instruction 
Service and Equipment.” C. G. 
Rathmann, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools, St. Louis, Mo., 
spoke on “Effective Cooperation 
between the Museum and _ the 
Public Schools ;” “Visual Instruc- 
tion Equipment and How to Use 
discussed by 


It” was Dudley 


Grant Hays, Director of Visual 
Instruction, Chicago, and recent 
developments in Telephoto 
graphy, Television and the Talk 
were out 


ing Motion Pictures 


lined by A. K. Aster, member of 
Technical Laboratories, Bell 
Telephone Co., New York City. 

Officers for the 


were elected as follows: 


coming year 


President, 


Mrs. Anna V. Dorris, Director of 
Visual Instruction and Geog 
raphy, State Teachers College, 


San Francisco, Calif.; Véce-Presi- 
dent, W. M. Gregory, Director of 
Education Cleveland 
School of 

Ohio: Secretary and Treasurer, Elda 
L. Merton, Assistant Superinten 
dent of Schools, Waukesha, Wis 
Committee: C. J. Rath- 
mann, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, St. Mo., and 


Relations 


Museum, 


Education, Cleveland, 


Executive 


Louis, 
Museum 
John A. 
f Department of Na- 
ture Study and Visualization, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. W. Whit 
tinghill, Supervisor of Visual In- 
struction, Detroit, Mich. 


Chairman of 
Committee ; Hollenger, 


Director « 


Visual Aids and The Library 

At the recent conference of the 
\merican Library Association in 
West 


mittee on 


Baden, Indiana, the Com- 
Motion 


arranged 


Pictures and 


the Library a display 


booth in which were exhibited 


posters, pictures, articles, quota 


tions and pamphlets for the bulle 


tin board and table, as well as 
two motion picture projecters fot 
showing films on the making of 


books and general educational 


subjects 


\n automatic projector 
was used to run lantern slides, in- 
cluding sets from the American 


Library Association office and 
the slide collection of the Chicago 
Public Library—a variety of 
slides on libraries and books. 

\ round-table on Motion Pi 
tures and the Library was held in 
connection with the meeting, un 
der the direction of J. R. Patter 
son, Chairman of the Library As 


Nelson L. 
Educational 


sociation Committee. 
Greene, editor of The 
Screen, spoke on “The public l- 
brary’s duty in the preparation 
Esti- 
DeVry deliv- 


and publicity of the Film 
mates,” and H. A. 
ered an address on “The simplic 
ity of operating projectors.” 

The Committee posted in its 
exhibit the following platform on 
“What the public libary might do 
with motion pictures.” 

1. Post estimates on the bulle- 


tin board of worthy neighbor- 


hood films 

2. Display educational films in 
the library. 

3. Advertise the library through 
the motion picture theater. 

+. Study the handling of films 
and projectors 

5. Consider the matter of cir 
culating motion picture films. 
Director Named in Buffalo 

Mr \lan ( Nicols has 
selected to fill the position of Di 


been 


ducation, Board 
Buffalo, New York, 


nade vacant by the 


rector of \ isual 
of Education, 
recent death 
Orren L. Pease. 
Mr. Nicols has 
Buffalo Board of Edt 


been associated 
vith the 
cation for several years and is 
fully qualified to 
operation 


alread) i! 


nroorTran 


carrv on the 
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Developments in City Systems 

From Schenley High School in 
Pittsburgh comes a copy of the pro- 
gram of visual instruction which is 
being used in classroom procedure 
during the second semester of the 
past school David B. 
Chemistry Instructor, is in 


year. 
Pugh, 
charge, and the six-page multigraph 
list giving dates, departments using 
the material, the title of film or slide 
set, and the source of the material, 
hears ample witness to the range 
covered. Mr. Pugh says: 

“At Schenley High School all 
visual aids are used strictly on a 
classroom basis. One room equipped 
with double shades and a silver 
screen painted on the wall is set 
aside for this purpose. Classes for 
which slides or films are to be used 
proceed to the projection room dur- 
ing the regular class period. 

“The visual aid employed fits in 
with the unit upon which the class 
is working. Results are measured, 
in most instances, at the same time 
and in the same manner as the unit 
itself. 

“The use of visual aids has be- 
come a definite practice in Schen- 
ley High School and seems to be 
limited in scope only through the 
difficulty of finding new and usable 
materials for all subjects.” 

Moline, Illinois, is one of the 
most active of the smaller cities of 
the country in the use of visual 
aids, under the direction of C. R. 
Principal of the Central 
Grammar School. A recent report 
from Mr. Crakes gives a brief out- 
line of projects which they are car- 


Crakes, 


rying on. 


[he two projects are as follows: 
l‘irst, we are attempting to make up 
a set of two hundred and fifty slides 
covering the history of the state of 
Illinois. We are gathering pictures from 
sources throughout the state. 
To date we have written to about 


many 


seventy-five possible sources of mate- 
rial. We ask that this material be 
1 


loaned to us guaranteeing transporta- 
tion both ways and safe return of all 
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material so borrowed. As we get this 
material we pick out suitable pictures 
and have slides made. To date we 
have about one hundred slides com- 
pleted. We have also prepared lec- 
tures for practically all of these slides. 
We hope to have the set completed by 
the end of this semester. We are 
roughly classifying the slides into the 
following groups: 
1. Early History of State (including 
exploration and early settlement, 
Indian mounds, etc.). 
2. Early development of State (agri- 
culturally and industrially). 
3. Political History of the State. 
4. Agricultural Development of the 


State. 

5. Industrial Development of the 
State. 

6. Transportation. 

7. State Parks, monuments’ and 
buildings. 

8. Beautiful spots in Illinois (Scen- 
ics, etc.). 


We have discovered that it is quite 
a task to have such a collection made 
up as there is none in existence at the 
present time. We hope to have a very 
complete set and one which may be 
used in teaching Illinois History, a 
certain amount of which we are re- 
quired to teach in the Eighth Grade. 
We feel that the slides will increase 
interest on the part of pupils and cause 
them to look further for interesting 
facts concerning their own State. 

The second project which has just 
been started consists of making up a 
set of one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty slides covering the history of 
the Flags which have flown over this 
nation. This will include not only 
the history of our Stars and Stripes 
but will show at least one picture of 
every flag that has ever been used in 
this country with the exception of the 
battle flags. We will probably include 
one slide on each state flag. There 
are a number of sets of slides in ex- 
istence on the American Flag. I be- 
lieve we have looked at practically all 
of them and we find them very incom- 
plete, consisting of from twenty to forty 
slides each. We are gathering this ma- 
terial from various sources throughout 
the United States. Lectures are being 
prepared and at the present time we 
have about forty slides ready. This 
set will be used in the Central Gram- 
mar School as well as the High 
School. We also expect to extend its 
use down into the lower grades. 


We have reached a point where 
our teachers are asking for more 
visual aids than we can supply. In 
other words, they are asking for 
more films and slide sets than there 
are school days in which to show 
them. We have found it necessary 
to ask each department to cut down 
their orders. We have been show- 


ing slide sets or films, or both, 
practically every school day since 


September. 


College Movies 
The American 

College News Bureaus in its recent 

annual 


Association of 


convention has offered its 
assistance to the motion picture pro- 
ducers in more accurate presenta- 
tions of college activities in the 
films. 

The “rah rah” type of a college 
career has passed completely out of 
the picture on modern campuses, 
according to opinion. Movies of 
campus coed cut-ups and impossible 
presentations give the public a 
wrong impression of the present- 


day college, the students declare. 


Pennsylvania’s Effort Toward Better 
Films 

In the Annual State Report of 
the Pennsylvania W. C. T. U. ap- 
pears a report by Mary Sayers, Di- 
rector of the Department of Motion 
that 
which she summaries the situation 


Pictures of (organization, in 
in her state: 

Our Pennsylvania State W. C. 
T. U. adopted at its last annual con- 
vention in Philadelphia, October 18, 
1927, the following plank in its 
platform : 

“We 
tertainers 
stories, plays and scenarios the idea 
that drinking is essential to a good 


commend writers and en- 


who eliminate from 


time and we appeal to our Pennsyl- 
vania State Board of Censors of 
Motion Pictures for a higher stand- 
ard of the decency in our films. Im- 
pure food is banned, why not im- 


pure mental stimulation? And we 


The Educational Screen 


ask 
showing illicit love, unbridled lust, 
the life of the lower and 
drunken orgies.”’ 


for the elimination of scenes 


world 


Our exhibitors tell us they are 
helpless to give us better pictures 
unless our State Board of Censors 
has the degrading films withdrawn 
from circulation in Pennsylvania, 
as the block and circuit system of 
distribution compels them to buy 
the impure with the pure films. This 
block and circuit system has been 
declared to be in restraint of trade 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 

The Federal Motion Picture 
Council in America, Inc., (481 Bed- 
ford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.) asks 
us “to work with them for the en- 
actment of a law for the super- 
vision of the motion picture busi- 
Federal 
whose whole duty will be to regu- 


ness by a Commission 


late that one business which most 
vitally affects the morality, educa- 
tion and social welfare of our young 
people and the whole people.” 

Miss Aldrich writes, “The need 
is very great for America to so 
handle the motion picture situation 
that other nations will not find the 
American films detrimental to their 
ideals and well being.” 

Eighty-five per cent of films sold 
to foreign countries are made in 
almost all 


America and 


ments are censoring our pictures 


govern- 


themselves before allowing them to 
be shown to their people. 


Movies on Campus 
Chapel movies, 
recreation with erudition, have been 


which combine 
added to the program of campus 
activities at Lawrence College. 
These movies include films of col- 
lege life, historic pictures and views 
of foreign lands. It is the intention 
of the school to make the campus 
cinema a regular occurrence and 
bring to the students some of the 
-cientific and in- 


that 


large number cf 
> 


formational films are now 


available. 
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THE THEATRICAL FIELD 
CONDUCTED BY MARGUERITE ORNDORFF 


Theatrical Film Reviews for October 


(39) THE CROWD 
( Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer ) 
King Vidor’s latest real effort 
is a serious study, and, as such, 
entitled to more than mere notice. 
In it he follows the fortunes ot 
one young man plucked at ran- 
dom from thousands of other 
young men just like him — not 
particularly gifted, not particular- 
ly handsome, decidedly not heroic 
—just human. This young man 
sits at a desk all day, and takes 
his girl to Coney Island in the 
evening. They marry, keep 
house, have children. One of the 
children is killed by a truck. The 
man loses his job. His wife takes 
in sewing, threatens to leave him, 
decides not to. He thinks of 
jumping in the river, changes his 
mind. Well, that’s the way it 
goes. It’s wonderfully done. EI- 
eanor Boardman and James Mur 
ray are as real as—as life itself. 
And that, probably, is why no- 
body will care for it very much. 
It’s too familiar to most of us. 
(See Film Estimates for April.) 


[60] GLORIOUS BETS} 
(Warner Brothers) 
The American romance of Je- 
rome Bonaparte, and the trouble 
that was caused when Brother 
Napoleon found out about it—as 
written originally for the stage by 
Rida Johnson Young, and played 
on the screen by Dolores Costel- 
lo and Conrad Nagel, with dia- 
logue (intermittently) on the Vi- 
taphone. With due respect to the 





Warner Brothers as pioneers in 
the “speakie” field, | submit that 
the speeches sound for the most 
part as if the actors were “ad lib- 
bing,” and that not very expert- 
ly \s for the picture itself, it 
is quite pleasant. (See Film Esti- 


mates tor June o) 








Our Mary’s First Portrait Without 
Her Famous Curls 


161] STEAMBOAT BILL, JR 
(United Artists) 
\nything Buster Keaton choos- 
es to play in is all right with me. 
I giggled consistently through his 
latest comedy, particularly enjoy- 
ing the episode where his father, 
Ernest Torrence, buys him a hat, 
and the one where he visits his 
father in jail, brings him a large 
loaf of bread filled with the im- 
plements of escape, and explains 


in pantomime just what is to be 


done with them. Aside from 
these and other moments, the 
mere combination of big Ernest 
and little Buster is to me ex- 
tremely comic. (See Film Esti- 
mates for June.) 


[62] WE AMERICANS (Universal) 

The melting pot idea again, 
with Patsy Ruth Miller and 
George Lewis as the younger 
generation, grown away from the 
old Jewish ideas and ideals to 
which their parents, George Sid- 
ney and Beryl Mercer, still cling. 
The war, of course, enters as a 
The Americani- 
zation of three old couples—Ger- 
man, Italian and Jewish—is rath- 


sort of leaven. 


er nicely done. In addition to 
those mentioned, Albert Gran is 
effective as the German, and Ed- 
die Phillips is satisfactory as an 
Italian Boy. 
for May.) 


(See Film Estimates 


103] THE FIFTY-FIFTY GIRL 
(Paramount) 
With her usual spirit, Bebe 
Daniels puts over a farce comedy 
about a young lady who inherits 
half a mine, and proceeds to work 
it in company with the owner of 
the other half. Incidentally she 
undertakes to show him—yes, it’s 
a him—that she can do a man’s 
work any day. As this involves 
his assuming the feminine obliga- 
tions and privileges, the partner- 
ship provides pretty good fun 
most of the time. James Hall is 
the other half. (See Film Esti- 
mates for June.) 


(Continued on page 200) 
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Announcement. 


The Educational Screen 


} 





Neighborhood Motion Pictufe 


. 


is Now to be Known as--D 






rr, | O MAKE our name more truly de- 
(Gm scriptive of our service we have 
GLI decided upon the change indicated 
above, effective immediately. 


The teaching film courses developed by 
Neighborhood Motion Picture Service, 
Inc., have attained such a high place in 
the world of visual education that they 
merit a name which correctly emphasizes 


fer : RRS 





Upper—Aeration Plant from the film “Water,” in the 
course in General Science. 


Lower—First aid scene from the film “General Health 
Habits,” in the course in Health and Hygiene. 








their significance. The choice of ‘‘DeVry 


School Films, Inc.” is fitting recognition 
of the outstanding achievements of De- 


Vry in pioneering visual education. 


For DeVry has pioneered in this field, 
not only in the development of motion 
picture equipment suitable to the par- 





ticular needs of schools, but also in the 
preparation of teaching film courses 
based upon sound pedagogical principles, 
and of real educational value. 





The outstanding superiority of DeVry 00 
School Films is the fact that they are spe- cD a 
cifically prepared for school use. Tested 
in the classroom, they have proved their / 
worth so emphatically that leaders in vis- 
ual education throughout the country 
have given their enthusiastic endorse- 


ment. A few are quoted on this page. 





DeVry School Films are definitely cor- | 


related with established school courses §.\* 


r an 


and arranged to cover the entire school any 0 
any 


term. Each film is accompanied by a f° 


or lal 
teacher’s lesson plan, making it easy for |” 


any teacher to make an effective presen- 
tation of the film lesson and a proper 
follow-up. 


| 





De VRY IS THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF S TARD 
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ibervice, Inc. {School Division} 


RY SCHOOL FILMS, INC. 


Eight Complete Courses Now 


Available Read What 
F. S. Wythe, Editor-in-Chief these Educa- 
Nature Study 18 Lessons By Dr. G. Clyde Fisher tors Say 


American Statesmen 6 Lessons By Jas. A. Fitzpatrick 








Dudley Grant Hays, Di- 
rector Visual Education, 
Chicago Public Schools: “I 
am glad to say I have used 
a great number of the 


Citiz2nship 12 Lessons By C. A. Stebbins 
World Geography 9 Lessons By DeForest Stull 
Vocational Guidance 9 Lessons By Fred C. Smith 





General Science 9 Lessons By Dr. Morris Meister 


~  — ; : 4 
e Famous DeVry Projector Health and Hygiene 9 Lessons By Benj. C. Gruenberg 


s§ . ~ i. 
79 pehool and church, the projector “i . y 6 teaching films of the Neigh- 
iften used is a DeVry. Light in Electricity 12 Lessons By Joe. W. Coffman ‘nr 1 Moti Pi .S 

Sy t, completely self-contained, easy orhood Motion Ficture Ser- 
a _ kg ——— a  &l a bl vice. | do not know of any 
s DeVry Type “‘E”’ is the favorite “1 ‘ . 
ee the world ovcr. No previous A “ fi ms are non-in aanene e stock, am other films for school use so 
once is necessary for os<ration both 35 mm. and 16 mm. widths. They may well oultail Sf Mie eee 
eVry threads in a moment and be had on rental or purchase basis and with 

y 1,000 ft. of standard 35 mm. film. ‘ h DeV M : P; E : 
jects a full size picture as clear or without eVrvy otion icture uip- — cs * ee 

_ Mierp as those you see in the the- poe ; — W. A. Wirt, Superinten- 


dent, and A. H. Jones, Di- 
y T by hool ; rector Visual Education, 7 
Directors, eachers, Sc] 00 Executives, Gary Public Schools: 

get detailed information, without obligation. “We 














: find your mater- “0 
Write or send coupon now for literature, in- 7 ME cee . S 
‘ : > ial distinctly superior Ss 
cluding samples of actual teacher’s guides to -anen' tad Mone hale oe 
accompanying — —— courses inter in ote ethentinm inf i > 
esting you particularly. practically ae oo” 3 
subject.” o mo MS 
A e 
2 @ ’ 
‘ Ps x SS “ 
| eVry School Films, Inc. SE SY 
7 ee es 
5 e New DeVry 16 mm. Projector is Dept. 9 E. Ss. > » it 
irvel of compact simplicity. It is ~ “© ra 
rand has fewer working parts 131 W. 42nd Street, New York, or i“ Re Rs “ 
any other projector of equal qual- ° on gz 
Many schools are now using one 11 1 1 Center Street, Chicago oO & 
7 eof these new DeVrys for class- iA pa “/s 
or laboratory work. The price is “Oe 
}95.00. " : (Please address nearest office.) 7 * we 
> 
| 7 » P © 
, + SS 
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The Film Estimates have been officially endorsed by 


The Motion 


Picture Committee 


of the General Federation of 


THE FILM ESTIMATES 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 





aa | 


Women’s Clubs 


The Motion Picture Committee of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
The Home and School Department of the American Farm Bureau Federation 





| For | 
Ti.les of Films (Actors) (Producers) Intelligent | 


Adults 
Big Killing, The (Beery-Hatton) | Perhaps 
(Para.) The nonsense heroes mixed 
up in a mountain feud. Harmless 
of its kind. 


Buck Privates (Lya de Putti) | Hardly 
(Univ.) Another war romance fair- | 
ly well done. Considerable drink- 
ing. 

Butter and Egg Man, The (Mu!- 
hall-Nissen) (First Nat’l) Country 
boy seeks success on Broadway. 


Canyon of Adventure, The (Ken | Hardly 
Maynard) (First Nat'l) Thrilling 
western of Spanish California. 


Feeble 


| 
Certain Young Man, A (Ramon | Hardly 
Novarro) (Metro) Hectic and far- 
fetched romance, made some time 
ago on familiar lines, and only re- 
cently released. 


Chicken a la King (Nancy Car- | Mediocre 
roll) (Fox) Feeble farce of al 
digging heroine. 


Clothes Make the Woman (Eve | Weak 
Southern) (Tiffany) Weak imitation | 
of the Last Command idea. Rus- 
sian princess and peasant wind up 
in Hollywood. 


Cop, The (William Boyd) (Pathe) | Passable 
“Crook drama” rather above aver- | 
age. Quite educational in methods 
of crookdom ! 

Cossacks, The (John Gilbert) | Strong 


blood-thirsty 
portrayal of 


(Metro) Boisterous, 
drama, supposedly a 
Cossack doings. 


Craig’s Wife (Irene Rich) (War- 
ner) Accurate picturization of the 
book. Unusual film for it encour- 
ages a bit of thought. Fine work 
by Irene Rich, but overacted in 
spots. 

Crooks Can’t Win (Ralph Lewis) 
(F.B.0.) Crude crook drama that 
praises police service. 


Interesting 


Mediocre 


Danger Street (Warner Baxter) | Hardly 
(F.B.0.) Another crook and gang 
war picture, just as Ralph Ince 
would make it. 

Daredevil’s Reward (Tom Mix) 
(Fox) Just a Tom Mix picture, as 
usual. 


| 
Desert Bride, The (Betty Comp-| Hardly 
| 


Hardly 





son) (Columbia) Sandstorms, Arab 

treachery, hero heroine 

escapes, etc. | 
Devil’s Trademark, The (Belle | Poor 

Bennett) (F.B.0.) Man and wife 

give up crookdom for children. 


Don’t Marry (Lois Moran) (Fox) | Possibly 
Thin love-comedy of the old-fash- | ‘ 
ioned girl vs. the flapper, both | 
played by Lois Moran. | 

Drag Net, The (George Bancroft) | Passable 
(Para.) Gangland life at its gori- 
est—brutal violence, brutish drink- 
ing, etc. Made to duplicate Under- | 
world's success at box office, but a | 
far inferior film. Decidedly un- | 
wholesome. 


struggles, 


For 
Youth 


| Amusing 


| Passable 
| 
| 
| 


Hardly 





Thrilling 


| Doubtful 


| 
| Doubtful 


| Perhaps 


Doubtful 
| Violent 


Passable 


| 


| 
| Harmless 


Better not 


Perhaps 


Doubtful 


| Worthless 


| 
Fair 


| Better not 


(15 to 20) 


| ‘For 

Children 
_(under 15) 
| 


Amusing 


| 
| Unsuitable 


Doubtful 


No 


No 


{Hardly * 


| 
| Better not 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| No 


Beyond 
| them 


| 
| 
| 
| Hardly 
. 
oO 


Doubtful 


| 
| No 
| No 
| 


Hardly 


| By no 
| means 
} 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


Fazil (Chas. Farrell) (Fox) High- 
ly sexed love story of Arab prince 


and Parisian blond in impossible 
complications. 

First Kiss, The (Cooper-Wray) 
(Para.) Son of drunken father be- 


comes glorified thief to give his 
three worthless brothers an educa- 
tion. 

Fleet’s In, The (Clara Bow) 
(Para.) Sailor ashore and dance- 
hall girl, both very blase, find that 
love can be taken seriously after 
all. Well-done story with objection- 
able titles. 


Forbidden Hours (Ramon Novar- 
ro) (Metro) Mythical Kingdom 
story, thoroughly risque and quite 
silly besides. 


Foreign Legion, The( Lewis Stone) 
(Univ.) Elaborate love affair of 
English officer, with bombastic he- 
roics and over-done complications 
of plot. Desert scenes notably pho- 
tographed. 


Forgotten Faces (Clive Brook) 
(Para.) Stirring melodrama of un- 
faithful wife and gentleman crook 
husband. Three killings, ete. Ab- 
surd climax. Well acted. 


Four Wal’s (John Gilbert) (Met- 
ro) Crook story of New York’s un- 
derworld, replete with usual fights 
and shootings, showing rehabilita- 
tion of crook after prison Fairly 
convincing. 


Goodbye Kiss, The (Sally Eilers) 
(First Nat’l) Girl follows her sol- 
dier boy to France and saves him 
from being a coward. Feeble film. 

Good Morning Judge (Reginald 
Denny) (Univ.) Laughable farce, 
with Denny posing as crook to win 
mission worker heroine. Usual 
fights, court and jail scenes. 

Green Grass Widows (Walter Ha- 
gen) (Tiffany) Hero’s college edu- 
eation hinges on golf tournament in 
which Walter Hagen himself ap- 
pears. 

Half a Bride (Esther Ralston) 
(Para.) Sort of companionate mar- 
riage idea—castaways on desert is- 
land learn to love each other. Rath 
er cheap. 

Happiness Ahead (Colleen Moore) 
(First Nat’l) Crook marries inno- 
cent girl as only way to “get” her. 
Then reforms. Absurdities in story 
but it proves fairly interesting. 
(See Review No. 64.) 

Harold Teen (Arthur Lake) (First 
Nat’l) Will probably amuse the 
same intellects that find the comic 
strip funny. (See Review No. 71.) 

Hawk’s Nest, The (Milton Sills) 
(First Nat’l) Underworld § melo- 
drama of Chinatown with Milton 
Sills, in hideous make-up, doing his 
usual scowling and fighting. (See 
Review No. 68.) 


For | For For 
Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 

Worthless No | No 


Mediocre Hardly |No 


| Doubtful |No 
| 


Passable 


| 
| 


| } 
Worthless No No 


fair Better not No 


Doubtful No 


Good of its 
kind | 
| 
Fair Doubtful No 
| 
Mediocre Poor Better not 
Amusing | Amusing Perhaps 
Passable Perhaps | Perhaps 
| 
Hardly =—_— No 
| Fair | Doubtful | No 
| | 
| 
Hardly Perhaps | Perhaps 
Hardly Hardly No 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


Heart to Heart (Mary Astor) 


For 
Intelligent 
Adu ts 


Mediocre 


Hardly 


| Absurd 


(First Nat’l) American-born prin- 
cess returns to her home town 
bankrupt, but wins her old lover 
Feeble. 

Heart Trouble (Harry Langdon) 
(First Nat’l) Nonsense’ war-film, 
rather funny but marred by vul- 
garities. 

Heliship Bronson (Noah Beery) 
(Gotham) Sea life at its toughest. | 


Brutal captain tries to raise son in 
his own image but long-lost 
saves the day. 


Her Cardboard Lover (Marion 
Davies) (Metro) Low comedy. Her- 
oine wins her man by cheap vamp- 
ing and questionable methods. 


His Lady (Adolphe 
jou) Menjou absurdly 


Men- 
mis- 


Tiger 
(Para.) 


cast in a silly farce. Disguises as 
maharajah to win his duchess, ete 

Hit of the Show, The (Joe E 
Brown) (F’.B.0.) Tragi-comic stage- 


life romance of the Laugh, Clown 


Laugh kind. Clumsy. 
Home James (Laura LaPlante) 
(Univ.) Light farce with many 


laughs, of country girl who fails as | 


artist in city but wins rich husband. 

Hot Heels (Glenn Tryon) (Univ.) 
Lucky horse-race in Cuba _ solves 
troubles of heroine of a stranded 
theatrical troup. 

Hot News (Bebe Daniels) ( Para.) 
Lively farce of news-reel-camera- 
man-life with the girl aiding ma- 
terially in the ‘“‘scoop”’ 

House of Scandal, The (Dorothy 
Sebastian) (Tiffany) Melodrama of 
police and crooks, full of exciting 
and more or less amusing incidents 

Just Married(James Hal!) ( Para.) 
Cheap and trashy bedroom farce, 
laid on shipboard. 


Ladies of the Mob (Clara Bow) 


(Para.) Another crook film, cheap, 
erude and thrilling Not worth 
anyone’s time. (See Review No. 69) 


(Helene Cos- 
melo- 
made 
“all- 
two 


Lights of New York 
tello) (Warner) Second-rate 
drama of New York night life 
notable by being the first 
talkie’ film. Worth seeing for 
reasons: To note how a mediocre 
story is helped by dialogue (in spite 
of the terrible voices) and to com- 
pare the crudity of “sound” today 
with what will be heard in a vear 
or so from now. 

Moore) (First 


Lilac Time (Colleen 


Nat’l) Very pretentious, sentimen- 
tal war romance. Some notable 
airplane shots and some ridiculous 
sound accompaniment. Colleen 
Moore same as ever, if that is a 
recommendation 

Lion and the Mouse (Lione! Bar- 
rymore) (Warner) The old Klein 


play movieized, with sound. Most of 
the voices are terrible, except Bar- 
rymore’s, but it is about the best 
sound picture to date. (See Review 
No. 73.) 

Lonesome (Glenn Tryon) (Univ.) 
Unusual for its weird camera effects 
and for making a very thin realistic 


story fairly interesting through 
reels. Foreign director 

Lost in the Arctic (Fox) (1923) 
A notable record of Arctic adven- 
ture and the successful search for 
the four men lost from the Stefan- 
sson expedition of 1913 Intensely 


interesting and not an 
attempted “‘story’’. 


Love Over Night (Rod LaRocque) 


spoiled by 


(Pathe) Thin but fairly amusing 
comedy. Suggestive pantomime 
scenes make it undesirable for the 
family. 


mother 


Cheap 


Worthless 


Hardly 


Passable 


Fair 


Fair 


Fair * 


Worthless 


Useless 


Novel 


Fair 


Inte-esting 


Fair 


Notable 


Hardly 


For 
Youth 
(15 to 20) 


Passable 


Perhaps 


Worthless 


Better not 


Perhaps 


Perhaps 


Amusing 


Amusing 


Amusing 


Amusing 


No 


Novel 


Entertain- 
ing 


Inte: esting 


Perhap 


Interesting 


Deubtful 


For 
Children 
(under 15) 


Perhaps 


Doubtful 


No 


No 


Passable 


Amusing 


Funny 


Perhaps 


Too 


exciting 


Hardly 


Better not 


Good, if 
not too 


exciting 


No 


Tiles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


Magnificent Flirt, The (Florence 
Vidor) (Para.) Sophisticated com- 
edy, beautifully set, acted and pho- 
tographed by a digector (Monsieur 
d’Arrast) who dares appeal to the 
intelligence and who is able to do so. 

Masked Angel, The (Betty Comp- 
son) (Chadwick)A “good girl’ gets 
to running a cabaret—marries blind 
soldier who “thought her pure,’ etc., 
etc. Mawkish titles make film still 
more absurd. 

Michigan Kid, The (Conrad Na- 
gel) (Univ.). Alaskan melodrama 
with forest fire, canoe-over-the-falls, 


etc And Conrad Nagel as noble 
desperado gambler! ! ! 

Midnight Life (Francis X. Bush- 
man) (Gotham) Melodrama com- 
bining underworld and night club 


life, thievery, murder, etc. 

Mysterious Lady, The (Greta Gar- 
bo) (Metro) Pre-world war spy 
story laid in Austria and Russia, 
with much melodrama and violent 
love-making. 

Name the Woman (Anita Ste- 
wart)(Columbia) Artificial mystery 
tale with considerable suspense. In- 
teresting for return of Anita Ste- 
wart to screen. 


News Parade, The (Sally Phipps) | Passable 
| 
news-reel-cam- | 


Portrayal of varied and he- 
exploits of the 
eraman with the inevitable romance 
woven in. 


But 


(Fox) 
roic 


the Brave (Sally 
Phipps) (Fox) From  smart-aleck 
college man to insurance agent, 
with bathing beauties lugged in. 


No Other Woman 


None 


(Dolores 


Rio) (Fox) Stale melodrama with 
too many utterly unconvincing ele- 
ments 


Oh, Kay (Colleen Moore) (First | Perhaps 


Nat’!) A rum-running story from 
musical comedy of same name 
Vulgarities rather overbalance the 
funny parts. Poor use for Colleen 


Moore. 

Painted Post, The (Tom 
(Fox)The regular ‘‘Western”’ 
iff. outlaws. stolen pay-roll. 
but Tom Mix is 
“good for children’”’. 

Patriot, The (Emil 
(Para.) A notable tragic 
with great direction by Lubitsch, 
and much excellent acting by Jan- 
fings and Lewis Stone, especially 
the latter. Sound effects ridiculous 
at times for lack of synchroniza- 
tion. Some scenes too risque for 
the young audience 

Perfect Crime, The (Clive Brook) 
(F.B.0.) Mystery story not very 
convincing, but made interesting bv 


sher- 
etc., 


Jannings) 
picture, 


kuch actors as Clive Brook and 
irene Rich 

Racket. The (Thos. Meighan) 
(Para.) Police vs. bootleggers, fast- 


moving, exciting and fairly convinc- 
ing practically bv 
mance—which in some 
lief 

Red Mark. The 
Pathe) Sinister, 
ings by unbelievably 


nnrelieved 
itself is re- 
(Nena Quartaro) 
blood-thirsty do- 
brutal gover- 
French penal colony. with 
bearing most of the brunt 
Overdone tragedy. 


nor mn 
heroine 
of it all 

Roadhouse 
(Fox) Father 
civic reform, 
Jazz-mad son. tries 
murder but gets caucht. 
jectionable “necking”’ 
posed to be a strong 

Sally of the Scandals 
Love) (F.B.0.) The musical 


(Lionel Barrymore) 
active 
gambles and drinks 
robbery and 
Very ob- 
scenes. Sup- 
moral lesson. 


com- 


edy-understudy gets her chance and 


makes good. Evades evil intentions 


of manager, of course. 


ro- 


champion of 


(Bessie 








Del | Poor 


Mix) | Hardly 


supposed to be /| 


~ 








For For For 
Intelligent Youth | Children 
Adu‘ts (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
Interesting | Unsuitable | No 
Stupid No No 
Hardly Better not | No 
Fair | Perhaps | No 
Fair | Doubtful No 
| 
Passable Interesting | Hardly 





| 


Amusing | Fair 
| | 
| 


| Hardly 


| No 


Mediocre Perhaps 


| 


Poor 
Unsuitable | No 


} 
Exciting Doubtful 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
Notable Unsuitable | No 
| 
Fair Entertain- | Hardly 
ing } 
Amusing | Thrilling | No 
Hardly Hardly No 
Worthless By no No 
means 
Mediocre Worthless 


|No 


‘ontinued on page 203) 
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The Theatrical Field 
(Continued from page 195) 
[64] HAPPINESS AHEAD 
(First National) 
Colleen Moore is going in 
strongly for the dramatic, and do- 
ing not so badly, although she 
doesn’t forget that she is primar- 
ily a comedienne, and so has her 
comic moments. She plays a 
small town high school girl who 
falls in love with a handsome 
crook from the big city. Prison, 
faithful little wife, reformation— 
you know the rest. But with Ed- 
mund Lowe and Lilyan Tash- 
man also in the cast, it was bound 
to be well done. (See Film Esti- 
mates in this issue.) 


[65] THE PATSY 
(Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer) 
Marion Davies’ best in a long 
time, in which she plays very nat- 
urally and humanly the younger 
daughter in a family which has 
always been dominated by the 
elder ditto. Her father, however, 
entertains a sneaking partiality 
for her, and when she finally re- 
bels, Pop backs her up all the 
way. Marie Dressler and Del 
Henderson as the parents are a 
treat, and Jane Winton is amus- 
ing as the elder sister. Orville 
Caldwell and Lawrence Gray are 
the necessary men. For no appar- 
ent reason, Miss Davies interpo- 
lates some imitations of various 
other stars, including Lillian Gish 
and Pola Negri, but as they are 
surprisingly clever they are high- 
ly entertaining, and the fact that 
they have nothing whatever to do 
with the story goes by the board. 
(See Film Estimates for May.) 


[66] EASY COME, EASY GO 
(Paramount ) 
Not so good as the best nor so 
bad as the worst, boasting Rich- 
ard Dix as its 
And where Richard is, there also 
is a little sunshine. 
broadcaster out of a job, he makes 
a prolonged and futile effort to 
return to its owner a stolen wal- 
let he has come across, his phil- 


main attraction. 


As a radio 


anthropic endeavors being con- 
sistently interfered with by the 
thief stole it. | the 
main attraction Dix, but I 
have a notion to take that back 
and say that it is Charles Sellon, 


who said 


was 


who is perfectly delightful as the 
elderly crook. (See Film Esti- 
mates for June.) 


[67] DRUMS OF LOVE 
(United Artists) 
Paolo and Francesca in Span- 
ish settings becomes a little dull 
and artificial under the sentimen- 
tal hand of D. W. Griffith. Lionel 
Barrymore could have been more 
effective if the obvious unreality 
of his make-up as a giant hunch- 
back had not too greatly handi- 
capped him, but even with that 
drawback, he is the whole show 
anyway. Mary Philbin and Don 
Alvarado are fervid as the lovers. 
but do not go much below the 
surface in their characterizations. 
(See Film Estimates for June.) 


(68) THE HAWK’S NEST 
(First National) 
Milton Sills, Doris Kenyon, 
Montagu Love, Mitchell Lewis, 
Stuart Holmes, Sojin, and a mul- 
titude of gangsters, white and 
yellow, go to make up a very 


blood-and-thundery tale about 





FOR SALE: 


ment good as new. 
Cost $690; will se!l for $400. 
Prospect St., Little Falls, N. J. 


Two Zenith Model E projectors, with lamphouses, one 
Stereo attachment, tripods, extension cords, two spare 1000 ft. reels, 
two 1000 W. 110 V. and two 900 W. 30 V. Mazda Proj. lamps. 
Ideal for school, college, Y. M. C. A., Club use. 
Address Wyman Enterprises, Ltd., 86 


Equip- 
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Mr 


those 


New York’s Chinatown dills 


first appears in one ot 
make-ups dear to the heart of the 
actor—twisted nose, battered ear, 


cheek. L 


however, he is permitted to be- 


deeply scarred ater, 


come again his own handsome 


self. Mr. 
other participant in the big fight 


Love, as usual, is the 
which, in this case, wrecks a Chi- 
Oh, you'll just love 
in this iss 


nese cabaret. 
it! (See Film Estimates 
sue.) 

MOB 


(Paramount) 


[69] LADIES OF THE 


The vivid Clara Bow is notably 


successful in the dramatic role of 


a gangster’s sweetheart, the 
gangster himself being well 
played by Richard Arlen. The 


story is exciting enough, but has 
been so padded that it drags fre- 
quently just where it should 
speed ahead. There is a lengthy 
prologue that could be omitted 
altogether without being missed. 
Otherwise it’s a good picture. 
(See Film Estimates in this issue.) 
[70] DRESSED TO KILL (Fox) 
Edmund Lowe again performs 
smoothly as one of those lovely 
crooks. We are given inside in- 
formation on just how crooks 
work, and are treated to a demon- 
stration of a daylight holdup, all 
of which should be invaluable to 
anybody wanting to go into that 
And the moral 


with Mr. 


line of endeavor. 
of it is “You can’t win,” 
Lowe dying elegantly in the gut- 
bullets 
double- 


ter, of a few dozen pre- 


sented by the gang he 
Mary Astor is mixed up 


crosses. 


in it, too. (See Film Estimates for 
May.) 
171] HAROLD TEEN 


(First National) 

The lovelorn hero of the comic 
strips is delightfully done by Ar- 
thur Lake who is the real Spirit 
of Seventeen. Everybody and ev- 
erything you’ve laughed over in 
the papers is there, including Lil- 
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lums, Horace, Beezie, the Gedunk 
sundae and the autographed Ford 
and slicker. (See Film Estimates in 
this issue.) 


[72] THE STREET OF SIN 
(Paramount) 
A highly artificial story built 
to suit the needs of 
nings—almost 
ble, sometimes thoroughly offen- 


Jan- 


entirely impossi- 


Emil 





sive, but somehow interesting in 
spots. This last is due partly to 
Jannings himself, partly to Olga 
Baclanova, and partly to the di- 
rection. Jannings plays a bully of 
the London Limehouse district, 
Baclanova the woman who lives 
with him, and Fay Wray a Salva- 
tion Army sister who is responsi- 
ble for the bully’s reform and also 
for his death. The last named 
character as played by Miss 
Wray, came, I feel sure, straight 
out of the Elsie Dinsmore books, 
and is probably the most incredi- 
ble that has ever appeared on the 
screen. (See Film 


June.) 


[73] THE LION AND THE MOUSE 
(Warner Brothers) 
A good deal more of spoken 
dialogue than previous pictures 
have contained, features this dra- 
matic offering, and centers inter- 
est in the speeches themselves, or 
rather, in the mechanical novelty 
of the thing. And that, perhaps, 
is just as well, for the story ex- 
hibits some serious weaknesses. 
Lionel Barrymore, of course, has 
much the best of it. He never 
finds it necessary to raise his 
voice above a conversational 
tone, and he is indubitably con 
vincing, except when the plot be- 
trays him. Alec Francis, too, is 
much at home with the spoken 
word. May McAvoy and William 
Collier, Jr. are not so satisfactory. 
They sound (I know I have said 
this before) as if they were mak- 
ing up their speeches as they go 
along. 3ut since, even with 
these minor faults, this is by far 
the best of the Vitaphone pic- 
tures to date, I suggest that you 
see it. (See Film Estimates in this 
issue.) 


Estimates for 
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Production Notes 


NDICATIONS from Hollywood 

are that sound is the big develop- 
ment everywhere. Paramount an- 
nounces that between twenty and thir- 
ty of the seventy-one feature produc- 
tions to be released this season, will 
have sound accompaniment, most of 
them with talking sequences. Para- 
mount News will present a large part 
of its service in sound, and one- and 
two-reel short features, including 
Christie comedies, are also to have 
synchronized accompaniment. In ad- 
dition, Paramount is to offer a new 
type of picture in the sound filmiza- 
tions of stage unit productions such as 
those staged in the big theaters oper- 
ated by Publix. Among the feature 
length productions with sound which 
are either already in work or have been 
completed are Wings, Erich von Stro- 
heim’s The Wedding March, Abie’s 
Irish Rose, The Patriot, The Canary 
Murder Case, Loves of an Actress, 
Warming Up and Burlesque. The 
company’s first all-talking motion pic- 
ture will be the sensational stage play, 
Interference, with a cast including 
Clive Brook, William Powell, Evelyn 
Brent and Doris Kenyon. Gary Coop- 
er and Fay Wray will co-star in The 
Haunting Melody, which is to be made 
entirely in dialogue, the story center- 
ing around the melody itself. 

Harold Lloyd has started work on 
what probably will be the first dia- 
logue and sound comedy of import- 
ance No leading woman has as yet 
been chosen. 

Douglas MacLean’s first Paramount- 
Christie feature comedy, The Carna 
tion Kid, is being made with sound, 
according to an announcement from 
the Christie studio 


ARAMOUNT pictures now in 
the making include Tong War, 
co-featuring Florence Vidor and Wal- 
lace Beery: Manhattan Cocktail, with 
Nancy Carroll and Richard Arlen; 
Avalanche, with Jack Holt and Bac- 
lanova: Redskin, to be made entirely 
in color, and to star Richard Dix; His 
Private Life, starring Adolphe Men- 
jou; The Shop Worn Angel, with 
Nancy Carroll and Gary Cooper; The 
Sins of the Fathers, starring Emtl Jan- 
nings, and a big special, The Four 
Feathe rs 
The Last of Mrs. Cheney is to be 
Norma Shearer's next picture for Met- 
ro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Other important 


productions for this company include 
a filmization of the famous Trader 
Horn; Adrienne Lecouvrer; The Sin- 
gle Man, with Aileen Pringle and Lew 
Cody; Morgan’s Last Raid, with Tim 
McCoy; Thirst, with John Gilbert; 
West of Zanzibar, with Lon Chaney; 
Her Cardboard Lover, with Marion 
Davies; A Woman of Affairs, with 
John Gilbert and Greta Garbo; Gold 
Braid, with Ramon Novarro; and A 
Man's Man, with William Haines; 
Alias Jimmy Valentine will be the vo- 
cal debut of William Haines; Norma 
Shearer’s voice will first be heard in 
The Little Angel; and Buddies will 
furnish Marion Davies with her first 
talking picture, all of these to be pro- 
duced by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Ce- 
cil B. DeMille, with his personal staff 
intact, has moved into the studios of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. His new con- 
tract with the company provides that 
he shall produce pictures of the type 
of The Volga Boatman, The King of 
Kings, and The Ten Commandments. 


NITED Artists report that John 
Barrymore's next picture will be 
King of the Mountains, an adaptation 
of a popular European novel, Der 
Koenig der Bernina. Ernst Lubitsch 
will direct and Camilla Horn will play 
opposite Barrymore. Mary Pickford 
will be the first big screen star to make 
an all-talking picture. She has pur- 
chased Coguette, the play that is now 
having a sensational run in New York. 
Coquette will be directed by Sam Tay- 
lor, production to begin immediately. 
The Rescue, with Ronald Colman and 
Lili Damita, and The Awakening, 
with Vilma Banky and Walter Byron, 
are finished. The next Colman-Da- 
mita picture will be Devil’s Island, 
parts of which will probably be made 
in French Guinea with the co-oper- 
ation of the French government, and 
the next Banky-Byron picture will be 
a story by James Gleason, author of 
Is Zat So. Douglas Fairbanks is at 
work on his sequel to The Three Mus- 
keteers, entitled The Iron Mask. 
Several members of the cast are 
playing the parts they created in the 
first story of D’Artagnan and his fel- 
lows. Marguerite de la Motte is again 
Constance, Cardinal Richelieu is be- 
ing played once more by Nigel de 
Brulier, Leon Bary has returned to the 
part of Athos, Lon Poff to that of 
Father Joseph, and Charles Stevens to 
Planchet. 
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Some Aspects of the Psy- 
chology of Visual 


Education 
(Continued from page 186) 


Attention, the less clear the Per- 
ception, the more apt to be false 
the Conception, the poorer the 
Discrimination and Association, 
and the more fleeting the Mem- 
ory. 

That Spontaneous Attention 
may be obtained by Visual Aids 
can be clearly and adequately 
shown by investigating modern 
sales methods. The fundamen- 
tal requirement in_ successful 
sales work is the obtaining of 
the prospect’s attention. In many 
cases the object to be sold is 


something new and something of 
which the prospect has little or 


no knowledge. To obtain the At- 
tention and arouse the Interest 
of the prospect a number of Vis- 
ual Aids may be employed, viz: 

1. A working model or sam- 
ple. 

2. A photograph book show- 
ing the article and its applica- 
tion. 

3. A film slide projector 
with film slide of the story. 

4. A motion picture projec- 
tor with film. 


It is of interest to note that all 
of these, with the exception of the 
least used—the motion picture 
projector — require an oral pre- 
sentation at the time the visual 
presentation is made and_ that 
these two presentations are si- 
multaneous. 

In speaking of Perception, An- 
gell says: “The first and basic 
function of Perception is to af- 
ford us our primary knowledge 
of a world of objects amid which 
we live. It is the first actual def- 
inite and complete step in the 
process of knowledge. Without 
Sensation, Perception, which al- 
ways includes a consciousness of 
particular material things present 


to sense, is impossible.” Should 
we enter a completely darkened 
and silent room there will be no 
immediate visual or auditory sen- 
sation and no Perception. The 
moment :that Sensation, Visual 
or Auditory, is introduced Per- 
ception follows. 

When we see something that 
is entirely new and unlike any- 
thing that we have ever seen be- 
fore, although Perception occurs, 
it is of little value. 
to classify it 
previous Perceptions. 


We endeavor 
according to our 
Similarly 
in hearing new sounds and new 
words we can classify them as 
pleasant or unpleasant, loud or 
soft, or as an arrangement of let- 
ters that we know from past ex- 
would such 
sounding words. In each case 


perience produce 
we perceive the object or sound 
from a purely physiological stand- 
point. However, should we learn 
that the two are synonymous and 
are given a complete explanation 
thereof, true Perception is awak- 
ened and true Conception results. 
The importance of giving this 
combined Visual and Oral pre- 
sentation increases with the lack 
of experience on the part of the 
observer. <A pupil being shown 
a picture and told that it is of a 
cacao tree immediately perceives 
the tree in its similarity to other 
trees and at the same time per- 
ceives “the new,” i. e., that the 
fruit grows out of the trunk and 
main branches not from twigs on 
the small branches. To have giv- 
en an oral description only, 
would have been very ineffective. 
Angell on this subject says: 
“Perception involves immediately 
within itself the effects of ante- 
cedent experience, and a second- 
ary result of this complication 
with Memory processes is that 
when we perceive an object 
which is in any way familiar we 
instantly recognize it.” 
Imagination, the consciousness 
of objects not present to sense, 


The Educational Screen 


consists in the ideational revival 
of previous sensory excitations, 
“The stuff, so to speak, out of 
which Visual Imagination is 
made is apparently qualitatively 
the same kind of material as that 
out of which Visual Perception 
is made. All Imagination is bas- 
ed in one way or another on pre- 
vious perceptual activities and 
consequently the psychical ma- 
terial which we meet in Imagina- 
tion is all of a piece with the 
material which Perception brings 
to us and altogether like it.” 

Try as we may, it is impossible 
to get a Visual Image of a Rose 
similar to that of a Sunflower. 


In all our experience such a Rose 
has never been subjected to our 
senses. We have never had any 
Perception of such a Rose and 
therefore the word “Rose” fails 
to produce such a Visual Image. 
Visual Aids will make for true 
imagery insofar as the aids used 
are themselves true. 

According to Angell, “Concep- 
tion is that mental operation by 
means of which we bring togeth- 
er the common points of our va- 
rious experiences and mentally 
consolidate them _ into ideas.” 
When we bring together a Vis- 
ual Image of the Liberty Bell and 
of Independence Hall while read- 
ing the poem “Independence 
Sell” we obtain a very definite 
Conception. Thomas Hobbes 
has put this into words as fol- 
lows: “There is no Conception 
in a man’s mind which hath not 
at first, totally or by parts, been 
begotten upon the organs of 
sense.” It is true that if we have 
seen neither one or only one of 
the aforementioned objects then 
our Conception at the time of 
reading “Independence Bell” will 
be entirely different than if we 
have seen both. 

(To be concluded in November) 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 





Scarlet Lady, The (Lya de Putti) 
(Columbia) Hectic story of 
Russia—same old thrills achieved by 
the same old methods. Objection- 
able elements. 


Ship Comes In, A_ (Rudolph 
Schildkraut) (Pathe) Realistic and 
sincere story of honest immigrant 
family whose troubles come because 
there are immigrants of the other 
kind. 


Siren, The (Tom Moore) (Colum- 
bia) Revenge melodrama — hectic, 
gruesome, with gallows threatening 
innocent girl as climax. 


Skirts (Syd Chaplin) (Metro) 
Cheap comedy worth no one’s at- 
tention. 


Stocks and Blondes (Jacqueline 
Logan) (F.B.0.) Cheap romance of 
dancer and stock clerk with plenty 
of bathtub and drinking scenes. 


Strange Case of Capt. Ramper, 
The (Paul Wegener) (First Nat’l) 
Explorer lost for years in Arctic, 
closely resembles polar bear, physi- 
cally and mentally. He is “‘cured’’, 
takes a look at “‘civilization’’ and 
goes back to Arctic. Grotesque, 
labored and far-fetched. 


Sunset Legion, The (Hoot Gib- 
son) (Univ.) A “western” with us- 
ual bar-room brawls, furious rid- 
ing and fighting, etc. 


Taxi 13 (Chester Conklin) (F.B.0O.) 
A nonsense comedy, directed by 
Marshall Neilan, which is above 
average for slapstick. 


Telling the World (Wm. Haines) 
(Metro) Smart-aleck hero as news- 
paper reporter runs an impossible 
eareer. Some risque and some har- 
rowing spots. 


Terror, The (May McAvoy) (War- 
ner) First mystery film in all- 
sound. Very thrilling and probably 
above average in interest. 


Their Hour (Dorothy Sebastian) 
(Tiffany) Rather inane film, which 
is not improved by the risque situ- 
ation. 


Three Ring Marriage (Mary As- 
tor) (First Nat’l) Cowboy hero 
loves heroine—circus tents, dwarfs, 
monkeys, villain and two fights. 


United States Smith (Lila Lee) 
(Gotham) Story of Marine Corps, 
a prize-fighter, an immigrant boy 
and, of course, a love affair. Boy 
actor notably good. 


Warming Up (Richard Dix) 
(Para.) A baseball picture with Dix 
as the pitching hero of a world’s 
series. 

Water Hole, The (Jack Holt) 
(Para.) A sort of super-western, 
more human than usual. The tam- 
ing of a flapper (notably played by 
Nancy Carroll) by a man of the 
big outdoors. 

Wheel of Chance, The (R. Bar- 
thelmess) (First Nat’l) Dual role by 
Barthelmess in rather interesting 
story laid in Russia and America. 
Some objectionable love-making and 
some violent scenes. 

Whip, The (Dorothy Mackaill) 
(First Nat’l) Unmitigated melo- 
drama in the old style, revolving 
around a race horse—much villainy 
and love—and with sound to make 
it worse. 

White Shadows in the South Seas 
(Monte Blue) (Metro) Remarkable 
photography — elaborate romance 
improbable characters—tragic end- 
ing—and atrociously poor synchro- 
nization in sound. 


For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


Hardly 


Interesting 


Hardly 


Worthless 


Worthless 


Freakish 


Hardly 


Perhaps 


Hardly 


Perhaps 


Inane 


Mediocre 


Passable 


Passable 


Fair 


Interesting 


Perhaps 


Interesting 


For 
Youth 
(15 to 20) 


| Better not 


Good 


Hardly 


Worthless 


Hardly 


|} Perhaps 


Amusing 


Perhaps 


Good 


Hardly 


Good 


Good 


Amusing 


Better not 


Perhaps 


Interesting 


For 
Children 
(under 15) 


No 


Beyond 
them 


No 


Doubtful 


Amusing 


No 


Good, if 
not too 
exciting 


No 


No 


Fair 


Amusing 


Passable 


No 


Hardly 
Perhaps 
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A Visual Aid 


to Oral Instruction 
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$10 


Consult us on your projection 


problems. 
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Bausch & Lomb 


Optical Company 


629 St.Paul St. Rochester, N-Y- 
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The Educational Film Conference at The Hague 


TE Second European Educational 
Film Conference, held from May 


Ist to Sth at the Hague, disclosed 
to the representative of The Educa- 


tional Screen a side of the European 
movement for visual education that 
was entirely unexpected. 


Having made the trip across the At- 
lantic, the editor of this department 
had hoped to see all the leading per- 
sonalities of the Congress working to- 
gether for the advancement of univer- 
sal education. Quite a different pic- 
ture was unfolded at The Hague. Po- 
litical, diplomatic and business inter- 
ests seemed to have a dominating hand 
over the proceedings of the entire 
Congress, and the scheming to get 
personal and national advantages and 
prominence among the 248 delegates 
from 19 countries (Belgium, France, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, Greece, Italy, Austria, Chile, Lith- 
uania, The Netherlands, Norway, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Hungary, Soviet 
Russia, Monaco, Poland, United 
States) represented at the Congress, 
sometimes took forms that are un- 
known at conventions in America. 


The Constitution of the Educational 
Film Chamber was finally accepted by 
a large majority, with an expressed 
disapproval of the minority. Dr. Gun- 
ther of Berlin, editor of the Bildwart, 
was elected President; Professor D. 
van Staveren at The Hague, First 
Vice-President; and members of the 
Board of Directors as follows: Mr. 
Barrier, Paris; Mr. Landoy, Brussels; 
Professor Hube, Vienna; and as Gen- 
eral Secretary, Dr. J. Imhof, Basel. 
One seat was kept open for a repre- 


sentative of the Italian Delegation, 
which had left The Hague two days 
before the close of the Congress—after 
the acceptance of the Constitution for 
the Film Chamber when it was clearly 
seen that the Film Institute in Rome, 
proposed by Mussolini, did not get 
a favorable reception among the dele- 
gates at The Hague. 

After this storm was over, the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress took a quieter 
course. However, the program of the 
Congress, as laid out by the organiz- 
ing committee, was not executed and 
the departmental sections reported 
only in part, so that except for the 
showing and explaining of educational 
films from the many countries repre- 
sented, little creative work was done. 
A resolution was passed by the Con- 
gress, expressing the intention of the 
Conference to cooperate with the Film 
Institute that is still to be created by 
the League of Nations. 

On the last day of the Congress 
the Board of Directors decided to en- 
large the standing committee of the 
Film Chamber to include four mem- 
bers from each country. A few weeks 
later, while still in Europe, the edi- 
tor was informed that the majority of 
the Board of Directors decided to 
change the European Film Chamber 
into The International Educational 
Film Chamber, with headquarters in 
Basel, Switzerland. 

How and by what means the edu- 
cators of America, the educational film 
producers and all the friends of visual 
education can become members of this 
Institution, what can be expected from 
the Film Chamber, and many other 


questions are being discussed at this 
time in Basel and definite reports will 
soon be published. 

Although the Second Educational 
Film Conference at The Hague was 
not up to expectations, the many val- 
uable contacts made there, and the 
foundation of the International Film 
Chamber in Basel, made this long trip 
and tiresome negotiations and discus- 


sions worthwhile. 


The Status and Trends of 


Visual Aids in Science 
(Continued from page 184) 
predominate, there is reason to 
believe that the lessened margin 
of cost is sufficiently great to 
guarantee the utilization of the 
allied forms of visual aids at no 
greater expense than is custom- 
ary for laboratory courses now. 
The development of a valuable 
citizen resembles that of a mo- 
tor car in that both properly in- 
volve efficiency in producton for 
a competitive marketing. We 
have no reason to expect that, in 
either case, the future demand for 
efficiency in producer or product 
will be less. With such methods 
and devices as are now to be had 
(including those of visual aids) 
ve may reasonably hope, with 
some patience, to reach the farth- 
er goal of obtaining for the stu- 
dent a maximum amount of train- 
ing in a minimum amount of time 
with the least amcunt of expend- 
cd energy, all of which seem t> 
constitute a very practical at- 

tainment. 
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: AMATEUR FILM MAKING 

: Conducted by Dwicut R. FuRNEss 

: Director of Publicity, Methodist Episcopal Board of Education 


N ORDER to visualize what 
l the Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion is doing for the youth of that 
city, the bank lobby of the Union 
Trust Company, which is the 
largest in the world, was turned 
into a school room during one 
entire week last spring. The Un- 
ion Trust Company, a 300 million 
dollar institution, very graciously 
offered the Board of Education 
the facilities of the bank and as- 
sisted in the erection and placing 
of the one hundred exhibits. 

Students from the junior high 
schools coaxed a flower garden 
to bloom on the marble floors of 
the foyer of the bank. Totally 
unaware of the comments of hun- 
dreds of spectators, tiny tots 
poured tea, built houses of blocks 
and bounced balls in rhythm in 
a fully equipped kindergarten. 

Against a background of busy 
executives, boys from the Cleve- 
land Trade School assembled a 
four cylinder automobile motor in 
record time. A machine shop 
with a lathe, power tools and 
denim-clad lads demonstrated to 
visitors how boys interested in 
the various trades are being 
trained for shop work. Brick ma- 
sons and carpenters built a house 
in the bank lobby. 
wired the house. 
did the plumbing. 

A dental clinic with nurses and 


Electricians 
Students also 


doctors in attendance examined 
the teeth of visitors and gave 
them charts on the condition of 
their teeth. 


A School Exhibit Filmed 


City Manager W. R. Hopkins 
of Cleveland posed for an art 
class sketching from life. Girls in 
white in an electrically equipped 
kitchen baked cookies alongside 


the desks of vice-presidents of 


ried on for forty-five minute per- 
iods. 

Newsreel cameramen photo- 
graphed the entire exhibition. 
What is perhaps more suggestive 
to those interested in the possi- 














| 
_| 








_ Kindergartners in a typical schoolroom setting. Building blocks are their 
favorite tools. The tea-table scene shows a morning lunch of graham 


crackers and milk in progress. 


the Union Trust Company. Stu- 
dents in Journalism from various 
high schools compiled and edited 
the day’s news for a page in the 
Cleveland Plain 

. 


specially built platform 40 by 30 


Dealer. On a 


feet, classroom work such as 
gymnastic exercises, shorthand 
and typing, a Marionette Thea 
tre, a style show in which girls 
modeled clothes they had de- 
signed and made themselves, and 


scientific experiments were Car- 


bilities of filming school activi- 
ties, is the fact that two thousand 
feet of motion picture film of the 
exhibit were taken for the Cleve- 
land Board of Education. These 
reels are available to _ schools, 
parent-teacher groups and others 
interested in visual education, 
upon application to the Division 
of Publications of the Cleveland 
Board. 

ANNETTE SMITH, Assistant, 
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New Color for the Ama- 
teur 
: ey placing on the market 


of Kodacolor by the East- 
man Kodak Company has opened 
an entirely new vista to the ama- 
teur movie maker. No longer 
need the user of 16 mm cameras 
look at a scene and interpret it in 
monochrome for, with a _ special 
filter and this new Kodacolor film, 


cameras with certain lens equip- 
ments produce home movies in 
natural colors. 

The process is as ingenious as 
it is simple. For the present the 
only cameras equipped to take the 
special filters required are the 
Eastman Cine Kodaks with f 1.9 
lenses. To secure pictures by this 
process a special three color filter 
for the camera 


must be secured 


and a filter and a compensator for 





Indispensable for Teaching. 
Connects to any light circuit. 


Micro-Slides. 
Specimens suspended in solution. 
Hanging Drop Slides. 


Film-Slides as dispositives. 


PY PSP = 





LEITZ 


Simple Micro-Projector 


for Schools 





Usable in 
Horizontal and Vertical Position 


Magnification 30—230X at screen distances of 4-15 ft. 
Available for Film-slide Projection. 


Applicable for the following modes of projection: 


Large transparent specimens up to 2 3-4 inch diameter. 


Acts also as drawing apparatus in tracing images projected vertically on table. 


Ask for Pamphlet No. 1096 (ES) 


| E. LEITZ, Inc. 


60 East Tenth Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
AGENTS 
Pacific Coast States: Spindler & Sauppe, Offices at San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal. 
Washington District: Paul L. Brand, 1135 Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Canada: The J. F. Hartz Co. Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada. 
Philippine Islands: Botica de Santa Cruz, Manila, P. I. 
Cuba: Antiga & Co., Havana, Cuba. 


Manipulation exceedingly simple. 
At all times ready for use. 











The Educational Screen 


the projector. For best results a 


special screen 161%x22 inches is 
recommended. Kodacolor film is 
supplied in 50 foot lengths for the 
same price that 100 foot rolls of 
ordinary film are supplied. The 
price includes the finishing. 

The process does not lend it- 
The Koda- 
black and 
white and reproduces color only 


self to duplicating. 
color print itself is 
when shown through a projector 
filter. It 
however, be shown in 


with the proper may 
any pro- 
jector as a black and white film. 

This process places in the hand 
of the teacher a medium for re- 
cording in natural color scenes or 
objects to be used for classroom 
instruction. It is a great advance 
over black and white films in al- 
most every case. Two limitations 
to the process are, first, pictures 
must be taken in full sunlight 
and, second, the size of the pro- 
jected pictures, 1614x22 
limits the number of persons who 


inches, 


may see it at one showing. The 
simplicity of securing the pic- 
tures, the recording of color as 
well as form, and the fidelitv of 
reproduction far outweigh these 
limitations in most cases. 

So the art of the amateur movie 


maker moves along. First came 


the amateur standard 16 mm 
film, now comes color and next. 
doubtless, will come amateur 


talking pictures. 


New Filmo 
NEW 16 
Filmo 75, has been announced 


mm. camera, the 
by the Bell & Howell Company as a 
companion to its well known Filmo 
70. The 


than the former model and the case 


new camera is thinner 
is flat so that it slips into the pocket 
easily. It takes the regular 100- 
foot roll of ciné film. A spyglass 
finder is provided with a field area 
adjustment for use with lenses of 


different focal lengths. 
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Visual Education in the Los Angeles City Schools 


RECEIVED recently a long let- 

ter from Mr. Charles Roach, the 
director of the visual education di- 
vision of the Los Angeles City 
schools, in which he described the 
activities of his department for the 
year. I found so much of interest 
in the letter that I am taking the 
liberty of passing it on to the read- 
ers of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 
Mr. Roach writes as follows: 

“We are managing to keep ex- 
tremely busy right now—in truth 
we are so busy we scarcely have 
time to be sociable. Our motion pic- 
ture circulation will exceed 20,000 
reels this year. Our circulation other 
than film has increased over 100%. 
Our March distribution was 104% 
greater than a year ago. We are 
using a truck service similar to that 
which is in vogue in St. Louis. 
Right now it is requiring the full 
time of three truck drivers and a 
special messenger to deliver all the 
material from our building—of 
course our shipping department 
handles material from the Ele- 
mentary School Library, the High 
School Library, as well as the Psy 
chology Stock Room and a few 
other incidental departments. 

Our photographic department in- 
cludes three full time photogra- 
phers, a laboratory assistant and a 
clerk. We are making up materials 
in 50 duplicate sets. This year we 
have concentrated on the Sixth 
Grade. We are now working out a 
plan so that we will be able to ac- 
commodate all of the Sixth Grade 
teachers in the entire city system 
with Visual Aids to accompany 
their regular classroom work. 

An innovation this year has been 
our notebook illustrations. We are 
trying out the plan to supply note- 
book illustrations to take away the 
necessity of mutilation of books. 


Another project under way is an 
art picture service. We have ac- 
quired several thousand negatives 
of old masters. These we plan to 
circulate as wall pictures, 12x16 and 
16x20. We are having about 500 
frames made at one of our trade 
schools. The extremely large size 
will be made at cost and supplied 
to those schools that care to buy 
them for permanent wall decora- 
tions. 


We have just purchased 100 
stereopticons. These we are loaning 
to schools where they seem to be 


the most needed and most desired. . 


We are requiring each school to 
send at least three teachers to our 
office to be instructed in the manip- 
ulation of the projector as well as 
to permit us to inculcate in their 
minds some of the objectives we 
feel are so important for the proper 
understanding of what is meant by 
Visual Instruction. To date we 
have not done very much in the way 
of exhibit materials. We have noth- 
ing to compare with the mounted 
birds and mammals in the St. Louis 
Museum, We are working on some 
collections of American History 
and World History objects—in 
truth we have an assistant who is 
the hardest working person you 
have ever seen. She seems to have 
a nose for valuable historical ma- 
terial. 

This summer we shall continue 
the compilation of our Art Appre- 
ciation lantern slides with accom- 
panying essays, especially directed 
towards the Junior and Senior 
High School Art Appreciation 
studies. We are also preparing a 
special collection of Visual Aids 
for the eighth and ninth grade sci- 
ences. The work is in the hands of 
a committee which. will make rec- 
ommendations to us. We have re- 
cently finished an interesting proj- 
ect in World Friendship by means 


of Visual Aids. (See the article 
written by Mrs. Douglas which ap- 
peared in the March issue of THE 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN.) 

Would you be interested in a co- 
operative enterprise involving the 
exchange of pictorial materials, 
with the view of increasing our sup- 
ply of authentic slides and photo- 
graphs without the necessity of 
falling back upon commercial 
sources? We need to reinforce our 
present supply with good pictures 
on United States, Canada and 
South America. We have in mind 
the wholesale production of pic- 
tures in our printing department and 
in our assembly section. We can 
prepare materials comparable to 
those assembled by the National 
Geographic Society and could sup- 
ply them at a very insignificant cost 
in case there would be a sufficient 
number of large schools interested. 
\We are planning to go ahead on our 
own initiative and make up several 
hundred sets for ourselves. We are 
sufficiently unselfish to share our 
ideas with others if they care to join 
us, because in helping others, we 
can help ourselves. 

I could continue for many pages 
and tell you some of the other in- 
teresting things we are doing, but 
the foregoing constitutes the out- 
standing pieces of work we have 
done this year. Our plans for the 
summer include rearrangement and 
enlargement of our quarters—in 
truth we shall have about four 
times as much space as we had 
three years ago.” 

I am certain that many of you 
will be interested in the cooperative 
exchange of pictorial materials 
which Mr. Roach mentions in the 
next to the last paragraph. He may 
be addressed at 609 F. W. Braun 
Building, Los Angeles, California. 
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Thousands of 


Borrowers 
make regular use of our 


Free Film Service 


Borrower Pays Only 
Transportation Costs 


All motion pictures on standard- 
width non-inflammable prints. 16 
mm. prints also available as indi- 
cated. 


The Romance of Rubber 
(2 reels) 


Rubber growing on an Amer- 
ican owned plantation in Su- 
matra, and the preparation of 
the latex for shipment. 

An illustrated booklet 
be sent with the film. 


will 


Listening In (1 reel) 


A popular film on radio, 
showing the manufacture of a 
receiving set. 


Proved (1, 2 or 4 reels) 


An intensely interesting 
story of the tests to which 
automobiles are put, under ev- 
ery possible road and weather 
condition. (Also available in 16 
mm. width.) 


The Historic Hudson (1 reel) 


A trip by boat up the Hud- 
son River, past points of his- 
toric interest famous in legend 
and story. A beautiful subject, 
with real teaching value. 


Practical Cooking Lessons 
(5 subjects, 1 reel each) 
Made especially for Domes- 
tic Science and Club groups. 
Show in a most interesting 
manner the preparation of spe- 
cial dishes. 


Send for One of the Above Sub- 
jects. It Will be Shipped to You 
at No Cost Except Trnasportation. 
A Complete Booklet Listing All 
Our Films Mailed on Request. 


Circulation Department 


ROTHACKER FILM 
CORPORATION 


Douglas D. Rothacker, President 
7510 N. Ashland Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Educational Screen 


Film Reviews 


The Welding of Pipe Line (1 
Electric Company 
—The scenario is based on the 
making and installation of a huge 
steel pipe line or aqueduct for 
the water system of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. The process of 
bending sheets of steel into cyl- 
indrical shape and of welding the 
edges together is shown. Oth- 
er procedures which are _ illus- 
trated, such as submitting the 
pipes to a hydraulic pressure 
test and the waterproofing of 
each section, are of general in- 
terest. 

The steps in the welding pro- 
cess are difficult to and 
need to be supplemented if the 
subject of arc welding is to be 
taught by the film. 
one is impressed with the magni- 
tude of the work which can be 
done successfully by arc welding 
machines. (Address The Visual 
Instruction Section, General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N.Y.) 


reel) General 


follow 


However, 


Motion Pictures of the Near 
East—The Near East College As- 
been circulating 
thruugh the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian reels of 
motion pictures made in the Near 
East which depict many of the 
quaint customs and habits of the 
peoples served by our American 
colleges in Greece, Syria, Pales- 


sociation has 


Association seven 


tine and Turkey. 

The two associations now an- 
nounce that the seven reels have 
been re-edited and are now to be 
released in four reels: Syria and 
the Holy Land, Turkey, Greece 
and the Miraculous Ikon of Tinos. 

Syria and the Holy Land is an 
interesting picture of these his- 
torical The ancient 
Arabic city of Homs with its cam- 
el, donkey and markets, 
situated’ on the road to Bagdad; 
a “Beehive” village of Bedouins; 


countries. 
horse 
the great water wheels of Hama; 


the Moslem Feast of Nebi Musa 
in Jerusalem on Easter Day; the 








GUARANTEED 
PROJECTOR BARGAINS 





Complete with Stereopticon 
Without Stereopticon 


Complete with Stereopticon 
Without Stereopticon 


HOLMES PORTABLE—110 volt Unit 
Complete with Stereopticon 
Without Stereopticon 


395 SOUTH SECOND STREET 





ACME S.V.E. MODEL—110 volt Unit—Type G 


ACME S.V.E. MODEL—110 volt Unit—Type F 


DEVRY PORTABLE—110 volt Unit—Type E 


These are all Slightly Used Machines and guaranteed in first class 
mechanical condition—JUST LIKE NEW. 


Write for our Special Catalog and Bargain 
Equipment for the School and Church. 


MONARCH THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 


(Established 20 Years) 


Price $185.00 
Price 170.00 
Price 165.00 
Price 150.00 
Price 225.00 
Price 195.00 
Price 110.00 


Circular on all Movie 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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merry-go-rounds, peep-shows and 
other entertainments on the hill- 
side facing the garden of Geth 


semane adding a modern touch; 
and the 
Beirut, shown in 
succession. The 


and titles in this film are 


American University of 


are pleasing 
photography 


good 

















An Irrigation Wheel in Syria 
Turkey is a reel given f 
the most part to Constantinople 
the Bosphorus, and activities at 
Robert College and the 


tinople Woman’s College. 


over for 


Constan- 


Greece takes 
Athens on 
Children are in 


trip to 
Day. 


soldiers 


one Ona 
Constitution 
costume, 
great crowds are to 
the hill 
One is also taken on 
trips the 
shown many of the habits and liv- 


parade, and 


be seen on adjoining the 
\cropolis 
and is 


through streets 


ing conditions of the people of 


Greece. The latter portion of the 
reel describes the ceremonies con- 
breaking of ground 
on Constitution Day for the 
Athens College. 

wculous Lkon of Timos 
the connected 
the 


the 


nected with 
new 
American 
The Min 
visualizes 
with the 
Ikon 


island of 


festival 
forth of 
Cathedral on 


bringing 
from the 


Tinos each year in the 


month of March The Ikon is 
alleged to have the power to heal 
the sick A Priest, followed by 


the procession, carries the sacred 


relic over the prostrate bodies of 


those seeking to be cured. This 
is the only cinema ever taken of 
the extraordinary event and it 
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makes a deep impression upon 


those 
Anyone seeing these superior 


pictures is impressed with the 


who see it. 


size and importance of the work 








Girls at Well, Samahov, Bulgaria 





being done by our American Col- 
leges in the Near East, particu- 


larly 
for building 
will. 

Picture 


West 4lst 


international 
The 
Y.M.C.A,, 


Address: 
3ureau, 
Street, 


City.) 


with the possibilities there 
zood 
‘Motion 
120 
New York 
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This new type of motion pic- 
ture film is strong, smooth, flex- 
ible and non-inflammable. SPIRO- 
GRAPH DISCS fit easily into the 
kind of envelope used for phono- 
graph records and are as easily 
filed away. 

With SPIROGRAPH DISCS 


the film is cut into round flat cir- 


cles instead of ribbons. Thus we 


immediately do away with all 


threading, twisting, tangling, 


breaking, splicing and rewinding. 
contains exactly 1200 
SPIRO- 


either as a 


Each disc 
individual pictures. The 
GRAPH can be 


stereopticon or motion picture ma- 


used 
chine at will. 
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SPIRO FILM CORPORATION ~- 





$97.50 


Complete 


36 
< 
” 
me 
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161-179 Harris Ave. - 


At Last—The Perfect Projector for Class Room Use! 


Own your Library out- 
right .... Available at 
all times .... No rent- 
oe No worrying 
about delayed shipments 
Films cost $3.00 
each .... Connect with 
your regular lighting 
system. 


. . . 


Can be used as an animated 
microscope or for projection on 
any screen. 

This is a machine you have been 
waiting for. 

Subjects of the entire Spiro Li- 
brary may been obtained on these 
discs. Many new subjects are in 
process. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Playtime (2 reels) Pathe — 
Childhood’s inalienable right to 
play is the subject of a motion 
picture, which has been released 
by the Women’s City Club of 
New York. As the title indicates 
the picture shows the vast need 
for adequate play-space in our 
larger cities. 


Playtime tells the story of the 
Dugan family who come to a big 
eastern city from a small mid- 
‘western town. Accustomed:as 
they are to the open country with 
its infinite opportunities for play, 
they find themselves “cribbed, 
cabined and confined” in the city. 
The thundering subways and ele- 
vated, the rushing trucks and tax- 
icabs, and the crowded city street 
offer little opportunity for safe 
play. Mrs. Dugan spends many 
anxious moments worrying about 
her little boy and girl. 


The children try the neighbor- 
hood playground but they find to 
their dismay that it is locked. 
The city does not have sufficient 


funds to keep all the playgrounds 
open. 

Tommy runs into a gang of 
other boys and the leader urges 
Tommy to send his sister home 














Groups of City Youngsters Deserve 


a Safe Place to Play 
and come on with them. They 


adjourn to a deserted factory to 
shoot craps while the little sister 
goes back home in tears. 
She meets another little 
and they are playing with their 
dolls when her doll carriage 
coasts off into the street. Un- 
thinking she runs to rescue it and 
is knocked down by a truck. 


girl 











VISUAL EDUCATION SERVICE, INC. 
to education. 


Our present library includes: 


slides or flat pictures may be ordered 


Motion Pictures: 


stock. These productions include: 
HOW LIFE BEGINS: (4 reels) 
THE LIVING WORLD: (4 reels) 
FOOD: (1 reel) 
THE FLAME OF LIFE: (1 reel) 


Motion Pictures: 





Visual Education Service « 


GEORGE E. STONE, Producer and Director 


is a non-profit institution organized under the 
laws of California for the purpose of establishing a central international library and 
laboratory for the collection, production and wide-spread distribution of illustrative aids | 
This material is sold to educational institutions for a reasonable profit; 
but with the distinct reservation under our charter that all net revenue can be used only 
for extension of the service and can never be distributed as dividends. 


LANTERN SLIDES, STEREOGRAPHS & FLAT PHOTOGRAPHS 
AMOEBA TO MAN —100 slides covering the subject of General Zoology. 
TREES OF CALIFORNIA—115 slides or 87 stereographs . 
MARINE LIFE—25 slides and stereographs. 
CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWERS—50 slides and stereographs. 
WESTERN BIRDS—75 slides and stereographs. 
Also, a large and representative collection of negatives on Arizona and parts of Cali- 
fornia, the West Coast of Mexico, Panama, Cocos and the Galapagos Islands, from which 


We are in a position to deliver new prints on any of Mr. 
Stone’s motion pictures on either standard or slow-burning 


WE HAVE NOW IN | PROCESS OF PRODUCTION: 


Thcory and Revelations of the Microscope 
The Mendelian Laws of Inheritance 
e Movements of Plants 


Stereographs and Lantern Slides: 
General Botany (Slides only) 


Our National Parks (Slides and Stereographs) 


Slides also made to order from owner's negatives. 
catalogue, please address 7024 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, California. 
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Meanwhile the gang is collecting 
wood for a bontire and storing it 
in the factory. 

A discarded cigarette touches off 
the inflammable wood they have 
collected for their bonfire and the 
old fire trap catches, 
Tommy is overcome 
smoke and is left in the blazing 
Fortunately the firemen 
time to extinguish the 
flames and save the boy. 

The distracted Mrs. Dugan, 
having almost lost both children 
in one afternoon, does not know 
where to turn. She learns of an- 
other playground that is open 
and she and the kiddies 
spect it. The 
heartening to her. 


quickly 


factory. 
come in 


go to in- 
change is most 
Here are or- 
under the direc- 
The girl quickly 
finds other little girls with whom 


ganized 
tion of leaders. 


games 


to play, while Tommy begins to 
play ball with other boys. 

Playtime points an obvious 
moral and makes a very direct 
appeal toward advancing the 
cause of child welfare. 

The subject was produced for 
the Women’s City Club by Visu- 
graphic Pictures. 
mation mav be secured from the 
Women’s City Club of New York 
or from the Educational Depart- 
ment of Pathe Exchange, Inc., 
35 West 45th St., New York City. 

The Gorilla Hunt (4 reels) Film 
Booking Offices—Here we have 
actual pictures of the explorations 
in the jungle land of Africa by 
3en Burbridge, in search of the 
gorilla. The Belgians purchased a 
steamboat and brought it in sec- 
tions to the river, where it was to 
go inland with the party that 
finally landed 1,000 miles beyond 
Stanleyville. The message of the 
advance of the boat was relayed 
by the beating of the natives 
on a log grooved to serve as a 


Further infor- 


drum. The sound was discerned 
fifteen miles away and the process 
repeated. En route to gorilla land, 


by the | 
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October, 1928 


many sights enlist our attention. 
Dried caterpillars are observed to 
be a delicacy of the Africans of 


the interior. A safari is organized 


from members of various tribes 
for the purpose of keeping down 
mutiny. Such an organization ac- 
companies the exploring party with 
equipment for two years. The na- 
tives smoke and use snuff. In the 
latter case, the sneeze is headed off 
by the use of a clothes pin over the 
Sap from the banana leaf 
A dance is exe- 


nostrils. 
is freely drunk. 
cuted simulating the flight of an 
eagle when pursued by vultures. A 
herd of hippopotami are in the 
river and frequently become com- 
pletely submerged. The python 
terrorizes through its constricting 
coils. A sham battle is performed 
for the entertainment of the guests. 
A mail runner follows after the 
party, sleeping in a tree for safety. 
A lion is shot by lying in wait until 


he returns at night to the prey 
killed by day. A slit skin is a mark 
of tribal honor, hence corrugations 
and 


cheeks. Teeth are filed. In pygmy 
land, gifts of salt and safety pins 
make for friendship. Poison for 
arrows is carried in a bag on the 
left wrist. Victrola music is very 
mystifying. Artificially enlarged 
lips make for beauty according to 
pygmy standards. When an ele- 
phant is killed, the death bellow 
causes swarms of natives to rush 
for a carving of the meat. The 
pygmies are wary and suspicious, 
and will flee from white men, al- 
though one prick from a poisoned 


often cover the forehead 


arrow will cause death. 

The gorilla country is on the 
sides of the volcano, Mikeno, a 
dense jungle, 9,000 feet high. The 
gorilla sleeps on a couch of soft 
grass. The camera is concealed in 
underbrush, and sounds are made 
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to alarm these hairy mammals, for 
they will investigate the unusual. 
They approach and violently shake 
the bushes. Elephants trumpet, 
parrots scream overhead, and all 
the jungle is aroused. The camera 
is cranked in one hand while the 
rifle is held in the other. A gorilla 
roars and vigorously beats his 
chest ; later, he beats a tree with his 
fists. It takes hours to lure the 
young to a position before the 
camera. A mother with her young 
on her back is seen. When the ap- 
proach was made to within thirty 
feet, a shot was fired. Altogether, 
three gorillas were killed, two for 
the Belgian government and one for 
the Smithsonian Institution. Sev- 
eral of the young were captured, 
and kindness prevailed in domesti- 
cating them. The picture closes 
with the decoration conferred upon 


Mr. Burbridge by the government 
of Belgium. It is an exceptional 
delineation of difficult exploration. 





Cattle 





New England Fisheries 
Wisconsin Dairies 


Cotton Growing 
Anthracite Coal 


Arouse sustained interest with 


Eastman Classroom Films 


Just a few of the subjects in geography and general science, now available, are: 


There are forty films ready for delivery with many more in production, Fur- 
ther details, including prices, are given in our pamphlet Eastman Classroom 
Films, mailed on request, 


Let us give a demonstration 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Panama Canal 
Hawaiian Islands 

From Tree to Newspaper 
Atmospheric Pressure 
Purifying Water 

Each film is accompanied by a teacher's guide. 
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: Where the commercial firms—whose actwities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field ee 
: are free to tell their story mW their Omn words. The Educational Screen 1S glad f reprint here. Ze ithe | ¢hrot 
; necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our reader HT 
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Disc Motion Pictures In The Classroom ‘in tH 
| of th 
: > 1 ¢ P . | tion, 
S° FAR, the real problem of often prevented the showing of In case the motor-driven Spiro-! . 4 
‘“ : ° ° ‘ ° . ° oo is ‘ ’ f' ne 
motion pictures in the class- motion pictures to an individual graph is used, even this bit of ef. tions 
room” is far from being solved, class, in its own room, to illus- fort is unnecessary. = 
; ’ rit 
particularly in the school with trate its own special lesson. But 
“aul ’ : In case the teacher wants her)to t 
a limited budget where film rental a new machine has just appeared Te 
, - pupils to study the details of a/hole 
costs furnish an item to be reck- on the scene that solves these ' i , ; 
: “99 ; ‘ _ certain setting, the form of an an-| age 
oned with. This problem is not problems. The makers frankly : ‘ ’ : 
t 3 - imal or plant more carefully, the; mos 
an educational question, but is state that theirs is ”of an audi- See a 
. : : , ; picture can be stopped at any) sure 
bound up with the physical form torium projector but is adapted , AA bameegh ORE ‘oi 
’ . hs ; : 4 piece point, thus becoming similar to a| ject 
of the motion picture film itself. for individual and classroom use ‘ ; " Toe 
y : , . lantern slide. A fire shutter, that it 1 
We do have motion pictures in only. ; ; 
a ‘ drops automatically when _ the! two 
the schools, but too largely in the ; , : . ie: ag : ay 
A wal p ol aS ae In this new form of film for the machine stops, protects the “still” | that 
auditorium, not in the individua! ae : ; mite “sehen? . 
project.on of which this machine picture thus obtained. Experi-; as 
has been constructed, the individ- ments have shown that the lamp| sme 
ual little still pictures, or can even shine full blast for hours! it is 
“frames” of which every motion at a time on these film discs; I 
picture is composed, are printed without injuring them in any 
one after another in the form of way. 
a spiral, on a flat film disc, very The Spirograph runs as easily 
much on the principle of a talking backward as forward. This fea-! 
machine record. This spiral ar- ture offers the possibility of real- 








rangement, beginning at the out- 
side of the disc and working in- 


Relative size of individual picture on 
film disc and on standard film. ward has given the name of “Spi- 


rograph”, meaning “drawn in a 


classroom, except in the case ot 


spiral,” to the projector itself. 
high school or college, and then 








usually only in the science The teacher who wishes to 
courses. show the motion picture recorded 
The frequent inconvenience of | on such a disc merely has to slip 
renting films in the larger school it on the projector and press a 
systems has led educators to plunger into place. There is 
strive for ownership of film libra- nothing that corresponds to the 
ries. But this plan involves a “threading” demanded of ribbon 
great outlay of money, for a thou- film. A light switch is then ’ ae be 
sand feet of safety stock—no oth- snapped and film and_ projector “Direct eye-viewing” of the movig 
er kind may be used without ad- _—are ready for use. As even turn- i 
herence to stringent fire regula- ing of a little hand crank is all ly serious study, as 10f Inst 
tions, or should ever be used for that is required for projection, '™ the case of the tides. 
real safety—cost from eighty-five | there is no need for special skill, Ribbon film, to be projected 
to one hundred and fifty dollars and this attractive task may well over again, must be rewound 
These financial obstacles have _ be delegated to the honor pupils through the full length of the 
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i] picture. but these motion picture 
i aises do not have to be removed 
fl fom the projector, much less run 
‘) through backward. The pressure 
i of a lever makes the disc move 
vueufi | instantly back to the beginning 
| of the picture. Sudden breakage, 
\jn the sense that the continuity 
|of the picture is cut off in projec- 
_ j|tion, is impossible, and there is 
ie. so little tension on the perfora- 


‘ ef: tions, found only on the outer 





rim of the disc and corresponding 


~ 


her'to the double rows of sprocket 


of alholes in ribbon film, that break- 


1 


an-|age of these perforations 
the; most unheard of. The steel pres- 
any|sure pads that in ordinary pro- 
to aj jectors bear on the film, to make 
that it lie flat, 
the'two soft 


Hill” | that sweep the film clear of dust 


are here replaced by 


camel’s hair brushes 


eri-;as it approaches the lens and 


mp 
urs| it is projected. 


smooth it out at the instant that 





iscs; Inserting a new‘disc is almost 


ny 


as quick and easy as turning the 
book, and 


dises lie flat in envelopes similar 


leaves of a since the 
to those used for phonograph rec- 
ords, they take up very little filing 
space. There is no need for 
vaults, for tin cans, for damp hu- 
midors. 

A unique feature of this ma- 
chine is that of “direct eye-view- 
ing.” This is accomplished by 
removing the lamp house, looking 
directly into the lens, and seeing 
the picture in this way m the 
machine itself either by reflected 

Turning 
makes the 


perfect motion picture pass before 


amp light or daylight 
the handle as. usual 
the eye, and one thus obtains 
what corresponds to an animated 
microscope. The brilliance of the 
picture in such viewing combines 
with real microscopic views on 
the film to 


realistic effect 


give a remarkably 
Anyone, teacher 


or student, can in this way study 
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a picture over and over again, 
individually, with no need for a 
screen or the space, small as it is, 
that is demanded by projection. 
The benefit, for the study of de- 
tailed motion, is evident. 

Both projector and discs are 
so inexpensive that a large library 
of subjects is well within the 
means of any school. 


A Current News Service 


URRENT Events is coming 

to be a well recognized study 
in the elementary schools as well 
as in junior and senior high 
Several periodicals have 
already launched to meet 
the demands of the schools for 
current events material in appro- 
priate form. The most recent 
is the Illustrated Current 
This is a picture service 
designed especially for the ele- 
mentary and junior high school 


schools. 


been 


venture 
News. 
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Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 
Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


A Visual Aid for Every Visual Need | 


Social Sciences 
Primary Reading 
High School Sciences 
Map Slides 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY | 


Meadville, Penn. 
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grades. Two large pictures (12% 
x 18%) are sent out each week 
covering the most important hap- 
penings. A teacher’s guide ac- 
companies each one, supplying 
the important facts and making 
suggestions as to the use of the 
material in the classroom. The 
subjects selected represent a wide 
range of materials, appropriate 
to classes in history, geography, 
civics, science, etc., wherever cur- 
rent developments contribute to 
the subject matter under consid- 
eration. The pictures are select- 
ed and edited by Dr. Daniel C. 
Knowlton, Research Associate, 
and Associate Professor of Visual 
Instruction, Yale University. It 
is published at 511 Chapel Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 








A DIGNIFIED PLACE OF 
RESIDENCE in A SOCIALLY 
CORRECT NEIGHBORHOOD 
t meer 
Ideal lor Women with Children. 
G “a Close to the Fifth Ave 

Shopping District 


NEW YORK 


A MINUTE FROM CENTRAL mK 
CONVENIENT TRANSPORTAT 
TO EVERY WHERE 

















Among the Magazines 
and Books 
(Continued from page 189) 
churches by millions will see these 
pictures. While we preachers are 
preaching to our hundreds or thou- 
sands the pictures are preaching 
either for good or bad to the mil- 

lions. 

The first value of preaching on 
the great motion pictures is the fact 
that you are preaching about some- 
thing that the people know and un- 
derstand. 

The second value is that you may 
cash in on the publicity that the 
theatres have already given to that 
picture. Third: Your message is 
already half presented for your au- 
dience has already visualized the 
message, 

Mr. Stidger then lists these Ghats, 
explaining why and how he used 
them in his work: The King of 
Kings, Ben Hur, The Ten Com- 
mandments, Les Miserables, The 
Scarlet Letter, The Big Parade, 
Merton of the Movies, and Chan- 
ning Pollock’s The Enemy. 


Book Reviews 
PHOTOGAPHY: PRINCIPLES AND 


PrAcTICE: C. B. Neblette. D. Van 
Nostrand Company. 1927. 

The author, a member of the 
Faculty of Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, and formerly 
Director, Division of Photography, 
the Pennsylvania State College, 
writes this mammoth “manual of 
the theory and practice of photog- 
raphy” for use “in colleges, tech- 
nical institutions, and for students 
(advanced) of the science.” The 
writer’s standing speaks for the sci- 
entific rating of the text. 

The typography, too, is commen- 
surate with the text, for the book 
is beautifully organized and luxuri- 
ously built. 

Tue LittLe Biue Boox: Mar- 
jorie Hardy. Wheeler Publishing 
Company. 

This delightful pre-primer echoes 
efficiently the pre-school note in 
modern education. Its choice of 
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material from “I am Sally” to the! 
closing page of Mother’s and Fa.| 
ther’s possessions furnishes addi. | 
tional testimony to the author's | 
sound understanding of the child | 
at this level of education. 


The makeup of the book is, like} 
the entire Hardy series, thoroughly | 
satisfactory. This reads like a ver-| 
batim quotation of former reviews | 
of Miss Hardy’s publications, but | 
we cannot avoid such repetition in 
the fact of the writer’s sustained | 
standard of production. 

Cuarts, for Civics, Geography, 
Arithmetic and General Science, by 
Fay Campbell, formerly teacher o: | 
Civics and Geography, Lake View 
High School, Chicago. Wheeler 
Publishing Co. 96 pages, paper 
bound. 

Chart-making is the surest visual 
means toward an understanding of 
relationships—mathematical or sta- 
tistical, and the school studies, such 
as geography, history, civics, arith- 
metic and general science, benefit 
richly by their use. The author 
puts it thus in the “Foreword to 
Teachers” “Many _ interesting 
phases (of these subjects) appear 
in the form of statistics. Statistics, 
however, are like children of long 
ago—to be seen and not heard. See- 
ing statistics is accomplished by 
putting them in the form of charts 
or graphs.” 

Every teacher who makes any 
considerable use of chart or graph 
methods has wished for just this 
sort of outline—written for the 
pupil, classifying the various 
forms of charts and graphs, ex- 
plaining in easy terms just how 
they are made, and setting forth 
problems suited to expression by 
means of these forms. The book 
is generously supplied with prac- 
tice sheets on which the student 
may learn the technique of this 
means of visual expression. The 
author suggests the possibilities 
of map-making as well. 

It is safe to predict an eager 
reception for this very practical 
and helpful manual. 


